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A fascinating story of the his- 
tory of three papal nunciatures 
to the imperial Russian court. 
The name of the author is held 
in great esteem by all Catholic 
historians and theologians. 


THREE PAPAL NUNCIOS 
IN RUSSIA 


M.-J. ROUET DE JOURNEL 


IN THE LONG HISTORY OF THE RELATIONS of the Catholic Church and 
its head, the Pope of Rome, with Russia, the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century and the first years of the nineteenth constitute 
without doubt the most interesting period. One might think that the 
thirteenth century, or the fifteenth, that is to say, the two moments 
when hope could be entertained (at the time of the Council of Lyons 
or the Council of Florence) of re-establishing the union of the 
Churches, would be marked by important communications between 
the Vatican and the young State that was then Russia. One might 
also think that the culminating points of this history would be various 
missions of high-ranking persons sent by the Popes to the courts of 
the Tsars, particularly the famous missions of Possevino to the court 
of Tsar Ivan IV. These had, to be sure, their great importance. But 
the principal differences between these and the three missions we are 
going to consider lie in the fact that, on one hand, diplomatically 
speaking, these three missions had for the first time in this history, 
and on these three occasions only, the character of nunciatures. In 
the strict use of the term and officially, the three Nuncios, Msgr. 
Archetti, Msgr. Litta, Msgr. Arezzo, were designated on their pass- 
ports as “Ambassadors of the Pope of Rome to the court of Russia.” 
In fact they were given the title of apostolic Nuncios, and they had 
the prerogatives of that post, being placed at the head of the diplo- 
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matic corps in the court ceremonies to which they were invited—for 
example, at the coronation of Paul I, with which Litta’s mission 
began. 

Furthermore—and this is a most important point—the envoys 
whom Rome from time to time dispatched to Russia had been made 
responsible for handling not only religious affairs but also political 
questions: the mitigation of conflicts between Poles and Russians, 
and the ever-present, famous question of a vast alliance of Christian 
countries against Islam. It was thought that such appeasement and 
such union on the political plane would perhaps bring about union 
on the religious plane, that reunion of the separated Churches which 
was the eternal objective of Rome. But, the three nunciatures of 
which we shall speak had purely religious objectives. If political 
questions were included, it was very much against the will of the 
Nuncios, since they were themselves the victims of such questions. 


I 


The first of these three nunciatures occurred during the reign of 
Catherine II. A great event in European history had taken place in 
1772: the first partition of Poland. Independently of the political 
point of view, the consequences on the ecclesiastical plane were of 
great importance. Until then there had been in Russia no regularly 
constituted dioceses with a bishop at their head. From the moment 
that the enormous territory called White Russia passed under Russian 
domination, about 100,000 Catholics of the Latin rite and 800,000 
of the Oriental rite, that is to say, Uniates, became the subjects of 
Russia. The annexed country was formed of the fragments of three 
dioceses: Vilna, Livonia, Smolensk. 

Article V of the treaty of partition had considered the religious 
question, and, it appears, in such a way as to give full satisfaction 
to Catholics. It was stipulated that “Roman Catholics utriusque ritus 
will be kept entirely in statu quo, that is to say in the same exercise 
of their cult and discipline,” and that “Her Imperial Majesty and 
her successors will never use the rights of the sovereign to the preju- 
dice of the status quo of the Catholic religion.” 

But immediately there arose a first difficulty, of a canonical nature, 
which Catherine II had not contemplated. In none of the annexed 
territories did there reside a Latin bishop: the pastors of the three 
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dioceses, portions of which had become Russian, all had their sees 
in what was still Poland. Affairs could not remain in that state. When 
it is a matter of marking the boundaries of dioceses, Rome always 
respects the frontiers of States: the same diocese is never astride two 
nations. It was necessary then to establish in White Russia one or 
several dioceses, to name one or several bishops. For nothing of that 
order existed. Or rather, yes: something did exist, but it was not 
meant to facilitate matters. On the very day following the partition 
of Poland, Catherine II, believing that she could hew and carve with 
complete freedom in the realm of the Catholic Church, as she was 
accustomed to do with the Orthodox Church, had decreed that there 
would indeed be a bishop to govern the Catholics in her empire. She 
did not see the usefulness of having more than one, and she told 
herself that she would more easily have her way with one than if 
there were several. Since she was not in the least troubled by canon 
law, of which, besides, she was perfectly ignorant, she had also 
decided that this single bishop would be in charge of both Latin 
Catholics and Catholics of the Oriental rite, the Uniates. These 
Uniates, moreover, were not much liked—in fact, never had been 
liked—in Russia: Paul I used to say that they were “neither flesh 
nor fish,” having the same rite as the Orthodox without their faith, 
and the same faith as the Latins without their rite. 

And this was not all. Considering the territorial and political 
importance of Russia, Catherine had also decreed that this bishop of 
Russia would be an archbishop. Normally an archbishop is a prelate 
who has certain prerogatives in relation to the bishops who surround 
him. The bishop in this case being the only one, there was no reason 
for him to have the title of archbishop. Such, however, for reasons 
of prestige, had been the decision of the Empress. 

There were still graver complications. To Rome belonged essen- 
tially the right to name a bishop (or an archbishop) for this diocese, 
which was all the more important because it was immense and called 
for a man of the highest worth, especially since he would always be 
face to face with the relentless Catherine II. Now, while she was 
at the task of organizing everything herself, she had also named a 
bishop without consulting the Pope. He was a certain Stanislaus 
Siestrzencewicz, undoubtedly a very intelligent and well-educated 
man, but very little qualified to be a bishop. Born in Lithuania of 
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Calvinist parents, he had first been an officer of the Hussars in the 
Prussian army. Having become a Catholic—it is not known exactly 
how—he was employed as tutor in the family of the Princes Martin 
Radziwill. There he had known the Bishop of Vilna, Prince Mas- 
salski, who had attracted him to the ecclesiastical state by assuring 
him of a fine future. In fact, Massalski helped him as much as he 
could to get ahead. When Catherine II was looking for a bishop for 
the diocese of White Russia she had just created, he came to mind as 
the best choice. He was still only a priest, and it was necessary to 
confer the episcopacy upon him. Massalski having recommended 
him to Rome as “an excellent candidate,” approval was given for his 
consecration as “Bishop of Mallo in partibus infidelium.” 

It remained to confer upon him jurisdiction over a determined 
territory, and it was the will of Catherine II that the territory be the 
whole of Russia. Canonically, the right belongs to Rome to confer 
any jurisdiction whatever. Was Rome to sanction the abuse of power 
of which Catherine had been guilty by naming Siestrzencewicz Bishop 
of Russia? Here is what happened. Bishop Massalski, since he held 
jurisdiction over the entire diocese of Vilna, delegated it to Sies- 
trzencewicz for that portion of his diocese that had become Russian 
territory. The Nuncio of Warsaw asked the Bishops of Livonia and 
Smolensk to do the same for the territories belonging to them that 
had become Russian. Since he himself, as apostolic nuncio, had 
jurisdiction over the other Latins scattered through the Empire, he 
delegated that also. The whole arrangement could be at best only 
provisional, and Rome continued to regard Siestrzencewicz as simply 
Bishop of Mallo in partibus, in no way as Archbishop of Russia. 

All this took place in 1773. That same year saw the beginning of 
a completely different affair which complicated in a remarkable way 
the relations of the Holy See with Russia and finally contributed to 
the sending of a nuncio to the court of Catherine II. In July of the 
year 1773, Pope Clement XIV, under the pressure of the Bourbon 
courts of France, Spain, and Portugal, signed a brief suppressing the 
Jesuit Order. In Russia, until the partition of Poland the preceding 
year, there had been no Jesuits: Tsar Peter the Great had banished 
them from his country. But there were some in Poland. They had 
many houses and, especially, flourishing colleges. When the annexa- 
tion of White Russia to the Empire took place, the brief suppressing 
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the Jesuits had not yet appeared. As a result of the treaty of parti- 
tion, about twenty Jesuit houses, among which were several colleges, 
found themselves in the middle of Russian territory. Now Catherine 
II had promised the Poles not to change anything on the religious 
plane. Furthermore, she had heard Jesuit schools praised, and she 
was not annoyed, although she still distrusted the Jesuits, to see them 
at work in this corner of her empire. She had to cope with her en- 
tourage, who had little love for the Jesuits. The story is told that one 
day, in a meeting of the senate, she was reminded of the measures 
of proscription taken by Peter the Great, and the attitude adopted 
against them by Spain, Portugal, and France. She replied: “Has not 
the Tsarina Catherine the same authority as the Tsar Peter?” No 
one dared contradict her. “Well then,” she continued, “if Peter had 
good reasons for chasing them out, I myself have excellent ones for 
keeping them. If they commit some fault, I shall chase them out, and 
to do it I will need neither cannons nor soldiers.” 

In order to keep them, she had only to forbid—and this is exactly 
what she did—that the papal brief be promulgated in Russia. For 
this brief had executory force only if it was promulgated by the 
Bishops in their dioceses. Catherine forbade this absolutely to Sies- 
trzencewicz. The result was that she placed Rome in a very difficult 
situation in relation to the Bourbon courts. More especially since, 
pushing her plan further, she lost no time in obliging the same 
Siestrzencewicz to grant to the Jesuits by a public act (a Mandate) 
the permission to open a novitiate in Polotsk. Otherwise, without 
new vocations, their Order was condemned to fairly quick extinction, 
and this she did not wish to happen. 

By acting in this manner, Catherine II threw everyone into great 
confusion. The Jesuits themselves found that they were placed in a 
false enough situation. If the papal brief had been communicated 
to them officially, as in the other countries, the matter would have 
been clear: they would have ceased to be a religious order. But 
since the promulgation had not taken place, not only could they 
wonder where their duty lay, but canonically their existence as a 
religious order had not ceased. 

Above all, the affair of the novitiate of Polotsk was embarrassing 
for the Pope. His silence was regarded as a form of approval, and 
the Spanish and French ambassadors to the Holy See, Grimaldi and 
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Bernis, had immediately addressed a protest to Cardinal Pallavicini, 
Secretary of State. The latter answered them by completely dis- 
avowing the Bishop of Russia. He wrote at the same time to the 
Nuncio at Warsaw, the same Archetti who was soon to become 
nuncio in Russia, asking him to obtain a public retraction from 
Bishop Siestrzencewicz and the annulment of his Mandate. Sie- 
strzencewicz informed them that he could not have done otherwise 
than execute the wishes of the Tsarina, and Catherine II herself 
intervened by writing to her ambassador at Warsaw, Count Stackel- 
berg, that in this whole affair she was firmly resolved to uphold the 
Bishop, that the Bourbon courts had no business meddling in what 
she was doing, and that the Pope himself would risk losing the little 
authority she left to him in her empire, if he intended to oppose her. 

There was still another source of difficulties between Rome and 
the Empress. That was the question of the Uniates or Greek Cath- 
olics united to Rome. Their metropolitan, Msgr. Szepticki, having 
died in 1779, it was necessary to provide a successor, and Catherine, 
who desired to see the Uniates disappear, was in no hurry to accept 
one. She finally directed to the Pope a kind of ultimatum: she would 
accept a new metropolitan for the Uniates, but on condition that 
the Pope grant three things that she asked: that Siestrzencewicz be 
named archbishop, that he receive the pallium, and that he have a 
coadjutor designated by herself. 

Gradually the situation grew more involved. Finally the Pope 
wrote to the Empress that he would accept all the conditions save 
one, for his honor was at stake: the first Ordinary of the first arch- 
bishopric of Russia could not possibly be this Siestrzencewicz who 
in the affair of the Jesuits was compromising him before Europe. 

Catherine II, nevertheless, would yield in none of her claims. 
She went further: with her own authority she established the arch- 
bishopric of Mohilev, she named Siestrzencewicz archbishop and she 
gave him as coadjutor Jean Benislawski, who had been a Jesuit and 
who was now in charge of the church of Dunaburg. 

The Pope was thus confronted with a fait accompli in complete 
opposition with ecclesiastical rules. He was left with only one 
solution: to negotiate with the Empress, no longer by letters—which 
until then had brought no success—but by sending to Russia, if 
Catherine would admit him, an ambassador who could carry out 
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discussions and make all the arrangements. Catherine accepted 
without difficulty, and was even flattered to have at her court a 
representative of the Pope of Rome. 

The man to whom this difficult mission was to be entrusted was 
Msgr. Giovanni Archetti, who had been nuncio in Poland for several 
years, and who was already well informed of the situation. 

Precisely at this moment, during the first days of March, 1783, 
there arrived in Rome this same Benislawski whose name we have 
mentioned. He had left Russia when the situation between the 
Vatican and St. Petersburg had become strained, and it was Cath- 
erine II who had dispatched him to the Vatican without telling any- 
one, in order to present her desires, or rather her firm wishes: that 
Siestrzencewicz receive the title of Archbishop of Mohilev with the 
honors of the pallium, that Benislawski himself be elevated to the 
episcopacy and appointed his coadjutor, finally that the Pope con- 
firm the position of the Jesuits in Russia. The Pope, while repeating 
the grievances he held against Siestrzencewicz because of his attitude 
in the affair of the Jesuits of Russia, demanded to be told what 
actually had happened, and was informed that it was through the 
will of Catherine II that all this had taken place and that the Com- 
pany of Jesus had continued to exist in Russia. 

He asked Benislawski to draw up for him as soon as possible a 
memoir on the whole affair. Benislawski wrote it immediately and 
gave it to the Pope in an audience which followed; the text of it may 
be found preserved in the Archives of the Vatican. During this 
same audience, as Benislawski has formally testified, the Pope, duly 
documented about everything that had happened apropos of the 
Jesuits, repeated three times: “I approve, I approve, I approve.” 
This approbation, of the greatest significance in the eyes of history, 
was given only in an atmosphere of secrecy; and this fact is of 
extreme importance. Indeed, neither the Nuncio, nor even Cardinal 
Pallavicini, Papal Secretary of State, was informed of the personal 
feelings of His Holiness about the affair of the Company of Jesus. 
To such an extent is this true that in all the correspondence 
exchanged between Rome and the nunciature of St. Petersburg the 
Jesuits are treated as rebels, as men refractory to pontifical 
decisions, as ex-Jesuits. That was, so to speak, the official position 
of Rome, the one which it could assume before the courts of Europe. 
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More than once the Nuncio will seek to bring about the effective 
application against the Jesuits of the brief which had suppressed 
them. However, knowing that he would run afoul of the Empress, 
he will take no positive step, but to the end he will manifest his 
disapproval of them, while in Rome the Pope secretly approved of 
them. In a similar way, on several occasions during the course of 
the nunciatures that followed, political events were to place the Pope 
in a false and difficult position by virtue of Russian demands. 

Having obtained from Rome detailed instructions about the criti- 
cal mission he was to carry out in Russia, Archetti arrived in St. 
Petersburg in July, 1783, after receiving, wherever he passed in 
Russian territory, military honors equal to those paid to ambassa- 
dors of the great powers. The Empress, who was at Tsarskoe Selo, 
where the birth of the future Alexander I was being awaited, took 
the trouble to return to the capital to receive the Nuncio at the 
Winter Palace with all possible solemnity. She had letters sent to 
Siestrzencewicz and Benislawski, who were in the provinces, asking 
them to come without delay to see the recently arrived Nuncio. 

The latter, without waiting for them, opened up conversations 
immediately with Count Ostermann, vice-chancellor of the Empire. 
On one of the first days of their meetings Ostermann raised a prob- 
lem which no one had foreseen. He had learned that a Catholic 
archbishop, before receiving the pallium, must take an oath of 
fidelity to the Pope according to a formula which contains sentences 
unacceptable in a country like Russia—this one, in particular: 
*“‘Haereticos, schismaticos et rebelles eidem Domino nostro vel 
successoribus praedictis pro posse persequar et impugnabo.” Thus 
the prelate must assume responsibility for pursuing and attacking 
heretics, schismatics, and other rebels against the Pope and his suc- 
cessors. Instantly Archetti sensed that this would be a stumbling 
block to his mission, and the vice-chancellor declared this to him 
immediately. Certainly the letter of the text was quite harsh. In 
reality it was a question of persecuting or attacking not persons, 
but rather error, heresy, the spirit of schism and separation, so that 
truth and the union of hearts might prevail. In a great number of 
weekly conferences with the vice-chancellor, the Nuncio tried to 
make clear the true sense of the formula and declared that in any 
case he was powerless to change it. But Count Ostermann kept 
affirming that it was impossible to accept. 
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The Nuncio had only one choice: to appeal immediately to Rome 
for a solution. For behind Ostermann there stood Catherine II, who 
put the whole matter on a “take it or leave it” basis by lumping 
together all the questions at once. Rome wished to come to an 
understanding with her as soon as possible in order to have a Uniate 
archbishop in the see of Polotsk. She answered: “Very well; but I 
demand the suppression or the modification of the bishops’ oath, the 
establishment of the archbishopric of Mohilev, the elevation of 
Siestrzencewicz to that see, and finally the consecration of Benis- 
lawski as coadjutor bishop.” 

As could be expected, Rome yielded on all the points. Reply 
was sent to Archetti, apropos of the oath, that if the Russian govern- 
ment refused to understand its true meaning, which had nothing 
bellicose about it, the famous sentence would have to be suppressed. 
What was important on the part of the new Archbishop of Mohilev, 
as with all Catholic bishops, was his perfect union with and sub- 
mission to the Pope. The rest was only accessory. 

Catherine II, having thus won the game, conveyed her satisfaction 
without delay to the Nuncio, and, keeping her word, immediately 
announced that in order to be agreeable to the Sovereign Pontiff she 
would name a Greek-Uniate bishop to the see of Polotsk. 

The Nuncio’s task was henceforth easy in most of the matters 
related to his mission. In the brand-new Catholic Church of St. 
Petersburg, which had just been finished and had been consecrated 
by Archetti, Siestrzencewicz took the duly corrected oath, and 
received the pallium from the hands of the Nuncio. 

As for the remaining questions (the elevation of the city of Mohi- 
lev to the rank of an archbishopric, etc.) the Nuncio had only to 
draw up a series of official acts in conformity with canon law and 
to sign them himself as representative of the Pope in Russia. There 
is no need to insist on the point. The conclusion we can draw from 
all this is that the Nuncio had been able merely to sanction in the 
name of the Pope what the Empress had decided and what, before 
this sanction was given, had absolutely no canonical value. 

The only concession that Rome had obtained in return was the 
re-establishment of an archbishop for the Uniate see of Polotsk. 
Catherine II had designated for this post the Basilian monk Heraclius 
Lissowski. Although a better choice could have been made, it was 
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nevertheless a good one. Father Lissowski was consecrated without 
delay by a bishop of his rite, the Greek-Uniate Bishop of Pinsk. 

In still other domains the action of the Nuncio was particularly 
fruitful. First of all, there were the missions, that is to say, the 
evangelization of those territories on the confines of Russia which 
until then had been ruled by Islam. It is under Catherine II and 
precisely during the nunciature of Archetti that the Crimea was 
annexed to Russia, with the island of Taman and the Kuban. In 
the city of Kaffa in the Crimea (the Theodosia of ancient times) the 
Genoese had once built a beautiful church; eventually the Tartars 
had used it for a public bath. The Empress made the handsome 
gesture of giving this church back to the Catholics, adding to it a 
house for the priests who served on its staff. 

On the other hand Catherine II had strictly forbidden foreign 
priests to settle in Russia; she had admitted only Jesuits, and even 
then only those who had been located in the territories annexed 
from Poland. She desired as pastors of souls only priests who were 
her own subjects or who had taken an oath of fidelity to her. It 
was a striking success for the nuncio Archetti that he obtained 
permission for foreign Catholics settled in Russia to have as priests 
their own compatriots. } 

The only question on which the Nuncio really suffered defeat was 
that of the Jesuits. For months, since coming to Russia, he must 
have well realized that it was impossible to obtain from the Empress 
the publication of the papal brief suppressing them: the ministers 
of France, Spain, and Portugal, the three countries most implacable 
in their hatred of the Jesuits, had made that clear to him. On two 
occasions before he left Russia Archetti made an attempt to get 
some action; first, on the day he negotiated with Ostermann the 
question of foreign priests to be admitted for foreigners residing 
in Russia. The vice-chancellor pointed out that there were already 
foreign priests in Russia and that it seemed useless to send for 
others. Archetti replied that one must not even think of the Jesuits 
for this ministry: it would be scandalous to entrust to them the care 
of parishes. “Let us not speak of the Jesuits,” replied Ostermann, 
leaving no doubt that it was a forbidden subject. 

A little later, on the eve of his departure, the Nuncio made one 
last attempt with Prince Potemkin, great favorite of the Empress and 
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also friend of the Jesuits. He tried to make the Prince change his 
mind about the Jesuits, in order to act through him upon the 
sovereign. But his efforts were wasted. Potemkin assured him that 
Catherine II wanted no more talk of that affair, and that one would 
only irritate her by discussing it again—which would work against 
the very interests of Rome. 

Once he had concluded the business of his nunciature, Archetti 
had only to leave Russia and to continue his interrupted nunciature 
in Poland. But something quite different happened, and here again 
Catherine II was the cause. Pleased with the results of Archetti’s 
mission, in which it was of course she herself who had been vic- 
torious, she took steps secretly so that, as with the great countries 
of Europe, the nunciature would close with the bestowal upon the 
Nuncio of the cardinal’s hat. Here again she succeeded, but not 
entirely. 

Despite all the merits of the Nuncio, Russia, being an Orthodox 
country, could not, like the old Catholic countries, France, Spain, 
Austria, lead directly to the cardinalate. Furthermore, if Archetti 
had been named a cardinal before his departure, Catherine II would 
perhaps have wanted to give him his biretta. Now a non-Catholic 
sovereign never gives the biretta to a cardinal. On the other hand, 
to have Archetti return for some time as nuncio to Warsaw and then 
to appoint him cardinal would have been to link the cardinalate 
with the nunciature of Poland, and to run the risk of offending the 
Tsarina. Rome, always very skillful in such circumstances, pro- 
ceeded in the following manner. The promotion to the cardinalate 
was officially decided upon, but some time would be allowed to pass 
before it was promulgated. The slight delay would suffice to show that 
Russia did not give the same rights to the possession of the Roman 
purple as the great Catholic countries. During this waiting period, 
Archetti would leave St. Petersburg, but would stop at the Russo- 
Polish frontier: there he would receive the official notification of his 
elevation to the cardinalate. This was exactly what was done. In 
the meantime, another nuncio was appointed to Warsaw, and it was 
the King of Poland who at Grodno gave the red biretta to Msgr. 
Archetti, in his capacity of ex-Nuncio to Russia. 

So ended, to the satisfaction of all, this first nunciature to the 
court of the Tsars. This was not to be the case with the two others. 
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Since the nunciature in Russia lacked the permanent character 
of those in the great Catholic nations, where once a nuncio has left 
he is replaced immediately by another, Archetti was not given a 
successor forthwith at St. Petersburg. Once again it was the per- 
manent nunciature in Warsaw which resumed the task of looking 
after the affairs of Catholics in Russia, but this time on the new 
basis established by Archetti. 

The situation continued for a fairly long time—for twelve or 
thirteen years. New and particularly important events had to take 
place before the need for a new mission, for another nunciature, 
could make itself felt. 

Above all there was the second partition of Poland. The whole 
unfortunate story began again. Fragments of Poland were attached 
to Russia, and whole dioceses, some Latin, others Uniate, passed 
under the Russian scepter. The agreements reached between Rome 
and the imperial government at the time of Archetti’s mission had 
not foreseen such a situation: they had had in view only White 
Russia. Therefore, as was her custom, Catherine II began once 
again to hew and carve according to her own good pleasure, appoint- 
ing bishops, marking out the boundaries of dioceses, and so forth. 
Once again the problem was raised of the Uniates, whom the Russian 
government still sought to detach from Rome by Russianizing them 
completely. In a word, there was good reason to resume and to 
complete the work of the nuncio Archetti by arranging for a new 
papal representative to be accepted at St. Petersburg. 

Because Archetti was remembered with some pleasure at the court 
of Russia, the principle of a new nunciature had little difficulty being 
approved, and, as before, the Nuncio in Warsaw, at that time Msgr. 
Lorenzo Litta, was named for the mission. But before matters had 
advanced further, Catherine II died. Her death threw everything 
into question. Nothing could be done without the agreement of the 
new Emperor, Paul I. 

Fortunately Rome happened to possess two excellent trump cards. 
Paul I had had the occasion to know Pope Pius VI personally and 
had been amiably received by him during a trip he had taken to 
Rome while still only a grand duke. Furthermore, Msgr. Litta’s 
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own brother, Count Giulio Litta, was located in St. Petersburg in 
his capacity as bailiff of the Order of Malta. He was asked to 
intervene with the new Emperor so that the Nuncio’s mission, 
approved by Catherine II, might take place. Paul I gladly accepted 
and even specified that he would be very pleased to see a papal 
nuncio arrive for the coronation. He would have to make haste. 
For in addition to the time required for the long journey from 
Warsaw to Moscow, Litta would not be able to set out until he had 
received from Rome his credentials, the papers stating his author- 
ized powers, and the instructions bearing on his mission. 

Nevertheless, everything went well. From the Russian border to 
Moscow an imperial officer accompanied the papal envoy. In each 
large town he was paid military honors, and all the preparations 
were made for his reception and residence. 

Litta arrived in Moscow on April 1, 1797. He could not be 
received immediately by the Emperor. Since he had not yet officially 
entered his capital, Paul was residing according to protocol in one 
of his neighboring castles. But the representatives of the diplomatic 
corps, who had already arrived from St. Petersburg, came to pay 
their respects to their new colleague, and he was also received by 
the principal Russian ministers, Count Ostermann, the chancellor, 
and Prince Kurakin, the vice-chancellor, who informed him of how 
excellently disposed the Emperor was toward the Catholic Church 
and its representative. 

Paul I made his solemn entry into his capital on April 8. There 
was a maguificent cortége: the young Emperor on _ horseback, 
escorted by the nobility and the army, made his way through the 
streets where the populace acclaimed him, and proceeded toward 
the Kremlin. The Empress rode in a gala coach drawn by eight 
horses. The nuncio Litta, even though he had not been officially 
accredited, had his place marked out for him in the midst of the 
diplomatic corps. It was an excellent beginning. 

On April 16, Easter Sunday, the solemnities of the coronation 
took place in the famous Cathedral of the Assumption. At the 
banquet which closed these festivities, the Nuncio was a guest and 
was seated very near their Majesties. 

A few days later the negotiations which had been entrusted to the 
Nuncio could begin. He presented to the chancellor and the vice- 
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chancellor a Memoir indicating in a general way the points on which 
the Holy See desired to reach an agreement with the Russian govern- 
ment. In conformity with the treaties concerning the Polish prov- 
inces now annexed to the Russian Empire, the task remained—it 
was the goal of Litta’s mission—to fix the number of bishoprics for 
the Latin as well as for the Oriental rites, to mark the boundaries 
of the dioceses, and to decide how bishops would be appointed so 
as to satisfy both canon law and the just desires of the Emperor of 
Russia. 

This first Memoir was soon to be completed by two other docu- 
ments of a more precise nature. But it was communicated just as 
it was to Paul I, who annotated it in his own hand in the margins— 
without good will, it must be admitted. Thus, apropos of the num- 
ber of bishoprics to be established, one reads this rather sharp 
remark: “The number will remain what it has been and what it 
still is.” The Nuncio was never fully acquainted with these mar- 
ginal notes affixed by the sovereign. He learned merely what he 
had already suspected, that it would be wise not to ask for too much 
if he wanted to obtain anything. 

The remaining negotiations were carried out with Prince Bez- 
borodko, who succeeded Count Ostermann as chancellor. In the 
first conversation he held with the new chancellor, Litta became 
aware that their chief difficulty would arise from the question of 
the Uniates who, as I have said, caused such displeasure to the 
Russian government. It could not accept their claims to belong to 
Rome—vwas not their rite Oriental, Russian? It saw them as rebels 
and traitors, and consequently had no scruples about taking their 
churches and giving them to the Orthodox. To obtain reparation 
for these injustices and to assure complete freedom of worship for 
the Uniates was without doubt one of the most difficult points for 
Litta. 

After this exceptional stay in Moscow, the Nuncio moved, as did 
the entire diplomatic corps, to St. Petersburg, where he established 
himself. Without delay he set to work on the rest of his negotiations. 
He presented to the chancellor a very precise document entitled 
“Project for the establishment of bishoprics for Catholics of both 
rites in the new provinces added to the Empire of Russia.” The main 
outlines of this Project were as follows. 
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The first partition of Poland had placed the whole of White Russia 
under Russian rule, and the nunciature of Archetti had achieved the 
result of organizing the Catholic administration in these territories 
by the creation of the diocese of Mohilev and the elevation of Sies- 
trzencewicz to this see. The two other partitions of Poland had in- 
corporated into Russia a very long band of territories stretching from 
north to south and located to the west of White Russia. From the 
point of view of civil administration, the Russian government had 
divided this huge band into six governments called Courland, Lithu- 
ania, Minsk, Volhynia, Kiovia, and Podolia. From the ecclesiastical 
point of view, these territories, when Polish, formed six dioceses of 
Latin Catholics, and four dioceses of Uniate Catholics. But although 
the number of Latin dioceses was the same—six—as the number of 
civil governments, their territorial limits were not the same. Thus 
there was no diocese of Courland, since the Catholics were far too 
few, but there was a diocese of Livonia to which the handful of 
Catholic churches of Courland were attached. Inversely, the vast and 
very Catholic Lithuania alone made up almost two dioceses, that of 
Samogitia and that of Vilna. 

As I have pointed out, Catherine II had on her own authority 
revised the whole demarcation of the dioceses, suppressing some, 
creating others; and in particular, so far as the Uniates were con- 
cerned, she had simply abolished the entire hierarchy of the four 
dioceses and joined all the Uniates under the single Archbishop of 
Polotsk in White Russia. In other words she had given him a terri- 
tory of huge proportions, impossible to administrate. 

Litta’s task was precisely to settle all these matters by persuading 
Paul I to accept the necessary demands of Rome. 

In brief, the “Project” of Litta, the plan he proposed, consisted 
of adapting, as far as possible, the delimitation of the dioceses to 
the civil administration organization already set up by Catherine II, 
and even agreed in most cases to regularize, by official approbation 
of the Pope, the episcopal appointments made by the great Empress. 
This was clever diplomacy. Litta then proposed to have for the Latins 
six bishops, and therefore six dioceses roughly coinciding with the six 
annexed governments. As for the Uniates, the Nuncio, using in his 
text all the polite forms familiar to a good diplomat, also asked that 
the four bishoprics suppressed by Catherine II be re-established. 
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A few weeks later, to prevent his “Project” from being tabled in- 
definitely by the chancellor, Litta handed him a new note in which, 
still very cleverly and under the pretext of relating the question of 
diocesan boundaries still closer to that of government boundaries, 
he proposed one more Latin bishop. 

During this whole first phase of his mission, Litta was very opti- 
mistic about the result of his negotiations. Rome was less optimistic. 
It refused to be dazzled by the warm welcome given the Nuncio in 
Russian governmental circles. It awaited realities. It feared intoler- 
ance in a country governed by absolute autocracy. In the official 
letters addressed from Rome to Msgr. Litta, he was repeatedly 
cautioned that he must obtain for Catholicism in Russia complete 
tolerance above all, with all the essential liberties it implied. Further- 
more, Rome began, or rather it continued, to distrust the ambitions 
of the Archbishop of Mohilev, a man inclined to extend his juris- 
diction ever further and to obey the Emperor more willingly than 
the Pope, his lawful superior. 

In any case, the Nuncio had already spent more than half a year in 
Russia, and no answer had been given to his requests. The year 1798 
opened: it was to be much more fertile in important events. 

First, the exile of the Pope. As a consequence of the murder of a 
French officer attached to the embassy in Rome, the Directory in- 
vaded the Papal States, occupied Castel Sant’Angelo, exiled several 
cardinals and finally the Pope himself, an old man of eighty-two, who 
was forced to leave Rome in mid-winter. He took refuge in the 
Charterhouse of Florence. On the way he composed a long letter to 
Paul I. He described the sufferings of the Church, the base treatment 
to which he had been subjected, and asked for aid and protection. 
“This,” he wrote, “is the opportunity to display the greatness of your 
soul before the whole universe, for the admiration of all peoples. 
Take up the defense of the Roman Church . . . Take up the defense 
of a Pontiff now in exile,” ete. Even before receiving this letter, the 
Emperor, informed of the events, let Msgr. Litta know that he 
planned to act through diplomatic channels to uphold the Pope’s 
cause before the courts of Europe. And he made another gesture, 
unique in this history: he offered refuge to the Pope in Russia, as- 
suring him that he would there have complete freedom to govern the 
Church. The Holy Father did not see fit to accept this generous offer, 
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and to remove himself so far. At least the offer gave history clear 
proof of the magnanimity of Paul I. 

Deeds were to correspond, at least temporarily, to these fine senti- 
ments. Litta’s requests finally received a reply, which the Nuncio at 
first believed favorable on almost every point. For the chancellor 
had the kindness to summon the Nuncio in order to communicate to 
him a ministerial note purporting to sum up two ukases that the Tsar 
had just signed, bearing on the organization of Catholic affairs in 
Russia; and the text of this note was indeed on the whole quite 
satisfactory. To confirm his favorable attitude by a material sign, 
the Emperor even presented to Litta the gift of a superb pectoral 
cross adorned with diamonds and sapphires. 

Only a few days later, the Nuncio was once again summoned, this 
time by the vice-chancellor Kurakin. He was handed three out- 
standing documents: the two ukases and the ministerial note; since 
the ukases were signed by te Emperor they had much greater im- 
portance than the note emanating from the chancellery. Now, here is 
what happened. The note was in French, the two ukases in Russian. 
Prince Kurakin reread the note to the Nuncio, who was already fa- 
miliar with it. The Nuncio, cautious, requested that the Prince kindly 
acquaint him with the two ukases by translating them for him, since 
he knew no Russian. Kurakin agreed, but was satisfied merely to 
summarize the first of the two ukases, pointing out that it was really 
little more than a duplicate of the ministerial note. Having returned 
to his residence, Litta bent over the texts, and received an unpleasant 
surprise. He noticed at once that the first ukase on the subject of the 
Latin hierarchy contained an article which in no way figured in the 
ministerial note. The clergy was therein forbidden to correspond 
with foreigners (meaning with Rome), forbidden also to communi- 
cate to the faithful any bull or other document originating from 
the Pope, without first having submitted it to imperial censorship. 
Naturally this discovery and several others of the same kind, fortu- 
nately less serious, left Litta dumbfounded and caused great irrita- 
tion to the Roman authorities when they learned of them. But because 
the ukases had been signed, protest would be in vain and would only 
aggravate the situation. Litta had cried victory too soon. 

Whatever one may think of the restrictions brought to bear on the 
true freedom of Catholics, these two ukases gave at least the advan- 
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tage of providing the Nuncio with bases, acceptable to the Russian 
government, for the organization of Catholicism in the whole country. 
Litta had now only to set to work drawing up and promulgating the 
“Acts” which would regularize this whole organization in the name 
of the Pope. Normally, the Nuncio would have had to send these 
two imperial decrees to the Secretariat of State—and the Pope him- 
self, after duly examining the situation and the wishes of Paul I, 
would have had to sign the pertinent papers. But with the Pope in 
exile and the cardinals dispersed, Litta, who had already been more 
than a year in Russia, thought that he must not delay the solution 
of these problems any further. Using the ample powers he possessed, 
he drew up the documents in question. It was an extremely delicate 
task: he had to employ formulas which would be in accord with the 
various imperial positions defined in the decrees, and yet satisfy at 
the same time the exigencies of Catholic discipline. 

Without entering here into any great detail, we shall outline the 
essential features of this structure, which was the great accomplish- 
ment of the second nunciature in Russia. 

On the question of the Latin Catholics, Russia would consist of one 
archdiocese, that of Mohilev, already established by the nuncio 
Archetti, and to it were now added five dioceses (not six or seven, 
as had been contemplated). The five dioceses were shaped out of 
the vast strip of land running from north to south, which the last 
partitions of Poland had incorporated into Russia. The Archbishop 
and each of the five other Bishops were to be given (to help them in 
their excessively large territories) assistants, who were also bishops, 
called at that time suffragans: we would today say auxiliaries. 

As for the Catholics of Oriental rite, the Uniates, Litta had been 
no more successful in obtaining the solution he had hoped for: in- 
stead of five dioceses, he had managed to get only three. Somewhat 
as with the Latin hierarchy, there would be one Uniate archbishop 
in Polotsk, with jurisdiction over White Russia and the rest of Russia 
to the east. The long strip situated between White Russia and the new 
western frontier—where there were five Latin dioceses—would form 
only two Uniate dioceses, both vast beyond all proportion. 

Until the date on which the ukases we have just discussed were 
published, it might be said that Litta had known complete success, 
both in his capacity as nuncio and on a personal basis. The Emperor 
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had lavished on him honors and gifts. Not only was there the pectoral 
cioss, but also something quite different of which we must now 
speak, in order to show how he was lamentably hurled down from 
the pinnacle of imperial favor to which he had climbed, and how his 
mission, which had begun so successfully, ended in disaster. 

The Emperor Paul had entered into relations with the Order of 
the Knights of Malta, in connection with certain revenues from im- 
mense lands which had been bequeathed to them in annexed Poland. 
It was, furthermore, to settle this business that Giulio Litta, brother 
of the Nuncio and bailiff of the Order of Malta, had come to St. 
Petersburg. Paul I was naturally fond of noble deeds, and had shown 
special interest in these Knights of Saint John of Jerusalem; he had 
with splendid liberality assured the payment of the debt: the Russian 
treasury would give the Order of Malta 300,000 florins each year. 
A Russian grand priory was founded, with ten commanderies. In 
profound gratitude the grand master sent magnificent gifts to the 
Emperor and begged him to take command of the new Russian foun- 
dation and to accept the title of Protector of the Order. With ever 
greater pleasure Paul I accepted; with increasing generosity he pre- 
sented the gift of a splendid palace to serve as residence for the 
Maltese embassy, whose first head would be the bailiff Litta. He 
planned soon to construct a church for the chaplains of the Order, 
and to appoint the nuncio Litta grand chaplain of the new priory 
with an annual stipend of 36,000 florins. 

All this was too good to be true and had to have an unhappy 
ending. Hardly a few weeks had passed when the island of Malta 
fell into the possession of Bonaparte. The grand master Ferdinand 
de Hompesch had, so it was said, surrendered it without proper de- 
fense. The Russian grand priory in extraordinary assembly decided 
to consider the grand master as deposed and drew up a manifesto 
placing the Order under the protection of the Russian Emperor. Paul 
I was still glad to accept the title of High Protector of the Order of 
Malta and manifested his intention of restoring the Order to its 
former splendor. Msgr. Litta wrote to Florence, where the Pope 
was still in exile, to announce these events, which he regarded as 
fortunate. 

Long before the Pope had time to make his point of view known, 
a new step, the most important of all, was taken. The members of the 
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Russian grand priory assembled once more in their palace at St. 
Petersburg and proclaimed Paul I grand master of the Order of 
Malta. Paul accepted this supreme honor, and a few days later, in 
a sumptuous ceremony at the Imperial Palace, the knights of the 
Russian grand priory presented to the new grand master the crown 
and the insignia of his sovereignty over the Order. On his part, Paul 
I announced his decision that the cross of Malta would henceforth 
figure in the imperial coat of arms, as it continued to do thereafter. 

Unfortunately far too much haste had been shown in this whole 
business: it was to cost the very existence of the nunciature. Let us 
sum up this strange story. 

The Order of Malta is a military Order of knighthood, but it is 
a Catholic religious Order as well. It has its definite constitutions 
of which the Pope is the guardian, as he is its highest superior. Now 
according to these constitutions, it was most irregular for the deposi- 
tion of the grand master to be pronounced by the Russian priory 
alone. The priories of other nations should have given their opinions, 
and then the Pope would have made the final decision. Their naming 
the Emperor of Russia Protector of the Order might have been ac- 
ceptable. It was even well deserved by virtue of all he had done for 
the Order. But to make him grand master was quite a different thing. 
It was a violation of the statutes, a most inadmissible situation, for 
this Catholic religious Order to have as its superior a non-Catholic; 
it was even quite irregular for them to have founded in Russia, be- 
side the Catholic grand priory, an Orthodox grand priory. On all 
these points the Pope was obliged to censure, if not the good inten- 
tions of the Russian knights, then at least their acts. His decision was 
written and developed in a Memoir (Promemoria) sent from Flor- 
ence to Msgr. Litta. This Memoir, let it be noted, was not written 
in code. Addressed to Litta, it was meant to be communicated to all 
the interested parties: to his brother Giulio Litta, to the Russian 
knights, perhaps even to the Emperor Paul. But at the same time 
another letter, this time in cipher, was sent to the Nuncio with precise 
instructions as to how he should use the Memoir: he was to divulge 
it only if he had no reason to fear “the least alteration in the generous 
attitude of the Emperor toward Catholics.” Otherwise, it was to be 
kept secret. 

Now at this point and one after the other, two fantastic and dis- 
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astrous acts of indiscretion took place. The first occurred at Florence, 
before the above-mentioned documents had been sent out. Rumors 
circulated about the Pope’s disapproval of events in Russia. The 
chancellor Bezborodko heard of them and summoned the Nuncio 
to tell him that he would receive a message from the papal govern- 
ment advising him to make known the Pope’s disapproval, and that 
the Emperor would be most displeased, were he to be compromised 
before all Europe. The Nuncio made his excuses and protested that 
he had as yet received nothing of the sort. 

The Emperor’s resentment was violent. The first victim was the 
bailiff Giulio Litta. A few days later, he was exiled by imperial 
order from St. Petersburg. 

Then occurred the second indiscretion. The papal correspondence, 
bringing the Memoir and the letter indicating the prudent use to be 
made of it, was unsealed somewhere along the way, either at the 
Russian embassy in Vienna, through which it passed, or on its arrival 
in St. Petersburg before it reached the Nuncio. The Russian govern- 
ment had thus known the contents of the Memoir of censure. It had 
been unable to know—because it was in code—the controlling letter. 
The whole trouble came from this fact, and was completely beyond 
remedy. 

The consequences were immediately felt. The following day the 
Nuncio was deprived of his title and privileges as grand chaplain of 
Malta. He demanded an audience with the chancellor to try to ex- 
plain everything and to tell him of the famous letter designed to 
throw a veil over the Memoir. 

The decision of Paul I was not to be changed. One morning, a 
few days later, Litta received from Count Pahlen, Governor of St. 
Petersburg, the order to leave the city that very evening. He had to 
comply, and was conducted to the border by an officer of the police. 
He had spent exactly two years in Russia. He had known the greatest 
honors, and the most humiliating of disgraces. 


III 


When Msgr. Litta had been forced to leave Russia, it had in reality 
the effect of a personal disgrace: he was held responsible, very un- 
justly, for what had taken place. But the feelings of Paul I toward 
the Pope and even toward the Catholic religion had not funda- 
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mentally changed. For that reason he had not been opposed to 
having the auditor of the nunciature, Father Benvenuti, remain in St. 
Petersburg, even though the Nuncio was not being replaced. A ukase 
had, as a matter of fact, specified that in the future the entire direc- 
tion of Catholics was to be placed in the hands of the Archbishop of 
Mohilev. It did not take long to perceive that this unfortunate arch- 
bishop had contributed greatly to the dismissal of the Nuncio. Rome 
had to wait three years before a new nunciature could be instituted. 

Nevertheless, the first steps toward persuading Paul I to allow 
resumption of the unluckily interrupted mission were taken hardly 
a few months after the departure of Litta, and the Tsar did not hide 
his sympathy for the Pope or his good will toward the Church, de- 
claring that in principle he would gladly accept a new nuncio. 

It was to be a very long time before this new nuncio could arrive. 
First, Pope Pius VI died, to the end a prisoner of France, at Valence; 
and no decision was made before the election of his successor Pius 
VII. Above all, there was the Archbishop of Mohilev—this Msgr. 
Siestrzencewicz, residing ordinarily at St. Petersburg—to whom 
Paul I had given the title of grand chaplain of the priory of Malta 
as the replacement of Msgr. Litta, and whom, on his own authority, 
he had made responsible for being the unique intermediary between 
Russia and Rome. This Siestrzencewicz, the same man who one day 
pointed out Emperor Alexander I and dared to say: “There is my 
Pope,” was quite pleased, once the nunciature had been abolished, 
with the prospect of becoming himself in some manner the Pope of 
Russia. 

Now, in the early years of 1800, there was in St. Petersburg a 
Jesuit of great talent, Father Gabriel Gruber, who by virtue of his 
vast knowledge had become known by the Emperor and had gained 
his favor. He succeeded in making Paul I understand that the Arch- 
bishop of Mohilev should not have such a position, that, given his 
character, he even constituted a danger for the Catholic Church, and 
that it would be very useful to resume relations with the Pope through 
the medium of a nuncio. Paul I allowed himself to be persuaded, 
and Archbishop Siestrzencewicz was asked to leave St. Petersburg 
for a certain length of time and withdraw to his domains of Mohilev. 

The arrival of a new nuncio might then have been arranged with- 
out delay. But at precisely that moment Paul I died at the hands of 
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an assassin. It was necessary to recommence negotiations with his 
successor Alexander I. These came to a successful conclusion with- 
out too much difficulty. The prelate chosen for the third nunciature 
was Msgr. Tommaso Arezzo. He had just been appointed to the 
nunciature of Tuscany. He was recalled and told that he was destined 
for Russia, and after a few weeks of preparation he set out. 

He was not to reach his destination quickly. In fact, he found 
himself blockaded at Vienna for several long months. Why? Be- 
cause he needed a passport to penetrate into Russia, and a passport 
inscribed with his diplomatic function, the exact duration of his mis- 
sion, etc.—all questions on which it was necessary to enter once again 
into discussions and correspondence, and from which he almost 
never emerged. And beneath all these difficulties there persisted, as 
the documents show, the influence of the Archbishop of Mohilev, 
who especially feared having a nuncio at St. Petersburg who would 
overshadow him and diminish his despotic authority over Catholics 
living in Russia. 

Arrangements were finally made. Arezzo at last received his pass- 
port—we would say his visa—which permitted him to continue on his 
way and to enter Russia; but, officially at least, all kinds of restric- 
tions were placed on it: the mission was to last only a few months. 
The fact was that he could count on better prospects. Upon giving 
him the famous paper, Rasumovski, Russian ambassador to Vienna, 
had told him that doubtless the duration of his mission could be pro- 
longed as much as he liked. Father Benvenuti, who had remained in 
St. Petersburg after the departure of Litta, and who was well aware 
of the situation, wrote that Arezzo’s mission would probably not be 
very fruitful. “It will perhaps be so much the more fruitful,” he 
added, “the less Msgr. Arezzo will appear to want vigorous action. 
We must above all try here to avoid collisions.” He warned still 
further: “The Archbishop is ready to declare war on Msgr. Arezzo.” 

The new Nuncio arrived in Russia on April 9, 1803. The early 
stages of his mission passed without notable incidents. Their Majes- 
ties received the Nuncio in a first audience with marked benevolence. 
After his first contacts with Archbishop Siestrzencewicz, Arezzo al- 
ready formed this terrible judgment: “It is a great misfortune 
that Catholics should have at their head a man systematically hostile 
to Rome.” We shall see what occasions Arezzo had to recognize this. 
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The first important business which occupied the Nuncio was the 
question of the “Ecclesiastical College.” The preceding Nuncios had 
organized the Catholic hierarchy in Russia. As we have said, there 
were for the Latins one archdiocese, Mohilev, and five dioceses, and 
for the Uniates three dioceses. Now, toward the end of 1801, Tsar 
Alexander I signed a decree creating for the Catholic religion a 
tribunal similar to the Orthodox synod, and making it responsible 
for ruling on ecclesiastical affairs, such as litigations between mem- 
bers of the clergy, claims against bishops, divorce proceedings, the 
administration of ecclesiastical property, and the like: all matters 
for which, normally, one must have recourse to Rome. This tribunal 
was called the “Roman Catholic Ecclesiastical College.” It was pre- 
sided over by the Archbishop of Mohilev, and composed of ecclesi- 
astics, but all of the Latin rite; there was no Uniate member on the 
tribunal. Such a council had no canonical authority whatever, since 
it was established by the single authority of the Emperor. Besides, 
the object it was meant to attain was to limit the supremacy of the 
Pope. Priests and faithful were forbidden, under pain of punish- 
ment depending on the criminal code, to correspond with Rome with- 
out passing through government services. The Emperor likewise 
reserved to himself the right to appoint bishops, and Rome was 
obliged to send bulls to the bishops designated by him. 

Arezzo struggled all during his nunciature to bring about modifi- 
cations in this situation, according to the formal directives of Rome. 
He succeeded on one point: he managed to have the Uniates at least 
represented in the tribunal. But none of the remaining questions was 
decided before the end of his mission. In order that the “Ecclesi- 
astical College” be canonically acceptable, its presiding judge would 
have had to be appointed by the Pope and not by the Tsar. Arezzo 
did not have time to conclude negotiations on this point. 

Another important question which caused the Nuncio many diffi- 
culties was that of the powers to be granted to the Archbishop of 
Mohilev. It was further complicated by the question of the appoint- 
ment of suffragans or coadjutors for the Latin or Uniate dioceses 
of Russia. The territory was immense, and the number of Catholics 
enormous: 1,600,000 Latins with only six bishops, and 1,400,000 
Uniates with three bishops. It was obviously necessary to establish 
other bishops to help them. Now these appointments always depend 
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on a canonical examination of the candidates’ abilities, and the Pope 
entrusts the inquiry to a reliable and impartial man. Paul I had al- 
ready designated three candidates: two Latins and one Uniate. Litta 
had begun the inquiries without having time to complete them. Sies- 
trzencewicz, always eager to increase his influence and power, would 
gladly have assumed responsibility for all proceedings of this kind, 
and even sought to obtain direct authority over members of religious 
orders. Arezzo, as he grew to know the Archbishop better, made 
every effort to resist his encroachment. He wrote to Rome in cate- 
gorical terms: “The ambition for unlimited and independent power 
has been the dominant passion that has constantly pushed the Arch- 
bishop of Mohilev to assume titles and to make impossible demands.” 

The various demands were examined in Rome, and on almost 
every point rejected. This did not help to facilitate relations between 
the Vatican and Russia, since the Russian government always sup- 
ported the Archbishop in his efforts to make himself independent of 
Rome. But already, on the banks of the Tiber, an incident was taking 
shape which was soon to lead to the complete break in diplomatic 
relations. 

However, following the advice he had received (as the months 
went by and the various negotiations—of which we have mentioned 
only the principal ones—were pursued), Arezzo had learned to deal 
very tactfully and skillfully with the Russian government, so that 
things seemed to be moving toward the goal of a permanent nunci- 
ature. But political events once again were to ruin everything, events 
more exclusively political this time than had been the case for Litta, 
where the affair of the grand mastership of Malta was of a semi- 
religious nature. 

What put an end to the nunciature of Arezzo was the unfortunate 
Vernégues affair. It may be summed up as follows. A particularly 
difficult question arose concerning the extradition to France of an 
individual living in Rome and claiming to be a Russian subject. The 
Pope considered himself obliged to decide in favor of the Napoleonic 
government and thereby to offend the Russian government. Alex- 
ander I replied by breaking off diplomatic relations with Rome. A 
few details about this bizarre story will be of interest. 

The affair reached the point of involvement toward the end of the 
year 1803. A certain Chevalier de Vernégues, by name Joseph 
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Hilarion Gautier Poét, a Frenchman by birth and a royalist like all 
his family, emigrated in 1789 and a few years later became the agent 
of the exiled princes, even to the point of intriguing for them. He 
managed to enter the service of Catherine II by getting a job with 
the Russian diplomatic staff in Italy, a maneuver which allowed him 
to live by sponging on Russia and to serve the King of France with all 
the greater security for being covered by the Russian flag. For some 
years he kept his French nationality. But in order to be, as he put it 
himself, “sheltered from any trouble,” he applied for naturalization 
as a Russian citizen. In September, 1803 (the dates are important 
here), the chancellor Vorontsov finally wrote to him that Emperor 
Alexander I was granting him this naturalization. But months were 
to pass before the formalities necessary for such a change of nation- 
ality could be completed in the senate. Now, in the meantime, exactly 
on December 25, 1803, Vernégues was arrested in Rome by the papal 
police and imprisoned in the Castel Sant’Angelo. Why? Because, 
during that year, as early as the spring and summer, Vernégues had 
taken part in a conspiracy organized by Pichegru and Dumouriez to 
restore the monarchy in France. Once informed, Talleyrand wrote 
on behalf of Napoleon to Cardinal Fesch, French Minister to the 
Holy See, absolutely demanding the arrest of Vernégues. The case 
was awkward. At the time he was plotting, Vernégues was definitely 
a French citizen. It was obviously to protect himself against the 
possibility of arrest that he had applied for Russian citizenship. At 
the moment he was arrested, he had been assured of Russian citizen- 
ship, but had not acquired it officially. The Holy See felt therefore 
that it could not refuse the French demands. 

But difficulties were bound to follow. A certain Lizakiewicz, 
Russian diplomat in Rome, also very much of an intriguer and the 
protector of Vernégues, aroused the Russian colony in Rome against 
the pontifical government. 

At the time of his arrest Vernégues’ papers had been seized and 
sent to Paris. No definite proof of conspiracy was found in them. 
Was the affair to end in this manner? Not in the least. Since he 
found nothing in the papers, Bonaparte judged that he would have 
to obtain a confession from Vernégues: for that, the papal govern- 
ment would have to consent to the extradition of the guilty man. 
Cardinal Fesch transmitted this demand to Cardinal Consalvi, Secre- 
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tary of State. It placed the Pope in an extremely embarrassing situ- 
ation. He realized that France was within its strict rights: imprison- 
ment serves no purpose unless it is followed by trial. France claimed 
to possess proof of a conspiracy. Neither the papal government nor 
even Russia had the right to judge Vernégues, since they had no 
documentary evidence against him. The fact that Vernégues claimed 
Russian citizenship, and that he perhaps really possessed it now, 
conferred on his adopted country no rights over him, since the crime 
of which France accused him had been committed at a time when he 
was perfectly French. 

Despite all this, to deliver him over to France would expose the 
Holy See to reprisals on the part of Russia. So there ensued between 
the Secretariat of State, the Russian Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
the nuncio Arezzo, Cardinal Fesch, and Count Cassini, Russian Min- 
ister to Rome, a long series of diplomatic notes. The Holy See had to 
make Russia understand the justification for the French demands, 
and yet had to bear in mind the possible reactions of Bonaparte which 
might be terrible if the extradition were not granted him, especially 
when, thanks to him, the Church of France was regaining strength 
after the revolutionary years. It was necessary, in short, to do every- 
thing to persuade Russia, while taking care not to rub her the wrong 
way. This was, no doubt, an extremely difficult task. 

The Russian minister finally announced the Emperor’s decision to 
Arezzo. Alexander I would be willing to refer the question to the 
Pope’s judgment, in the sense that the Pope would have the right 
to assemble a tribunal which would judge Vernégues and even apply 
punishment, if the accused were found guilty. Otherwise the Pope 
must deliver Vernégues to Russia, which would assume responsibility 
for imposing the sentence passed by the pontifical judges. 

This solution was quite conciliatory on the part of Russia, but 
was unacceptable to Bonaparte. He wanted nothing short of extradi- 
tion, and so the break came about between the Vatican and Russia. 
Cardinal Consalvi was forewarned. Every possible effort was still 
made to avoid that extremity. The strange thing was that the two 
great rival countries were in collision much less with each other 
than with the Holy See, which had been in no way responsible for 
the origins of the conflict. 

It was finally necessary to comply with Bonaparte’s wishes. Con- 
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salvi notified Count Cassini that he was yielding to necessity and 
declaring himself ready to deliver Vernégues to France, which 
demanded the right to pass judgment on him. It was useless for 
Consalvi to point out that “in the opposite circumstances the Holy 
Father would do for Russia what he was obliged to do for France”; 
he could obtain nothing thereby: the Russian chargé d’affaires made 
plans, according to the directives he had received, to leave Rome. 
This departure in itself did not necessarily mean that the Nuncio 
would have to leave St. Petersburg. Would the Russian govern- 
ment serve notice to him of his dismissal? It was hoped that affairs 
would not reach such a dire extreme, and everything was thrown into 
the breach to prevent such an eventuality. The Pope wrote to the 
Emperor by special courier, and likewise Consalvi to the vice-chan- 
cellor Czartoryski. All in vain. A few days later, the Nuncio was 
summoned by Czartoryski, who communicated to him the imperial 
decision: “The Ambassador of the Holy See,” it stated, “will easily 
appreciate that after the departure from Rome of the Russian chargé 
d’affaires, the sojourn of His Excellency in this capital would be 
to say the least useless.” The Nuncio was given to understand that 
the break would be doubtless only temporary, and it was agreed 
that his departure would take the form of an official leave. But 
when he asked on what day he might be received by the Emperor 
for his audience of departure, he was told that His Majesty was 
perpetually away on business and could not possibly grant him an 
audience. This was an obvious breach of courtesy toward the rep- 
resentative of the Pope. 

The Nuncio had no other choice than to leave. He asked for his 
passport; he experienced the humiliation of discovering that in that 
document he was no longer even considered an ambassador. But 
he was careful not to point out the insult: it was written in Russian, 
a language of which he was supposed to be ignorant. 

It had been decided, in agreement with Consalvi, that Arezzo, if 
he were to leave Russia with some hope of returning, would remain 
not far from the border. He took up his position in Dresden and 
was received there with the greatest cordiality by the Court of Saxony 
and the diplomatic corps. 

At Dresden he awaited the outcome of events which might reopen 
to him the gates of Russia. During these last months of 1804, the 
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Pope had decided upon and carried out his journey to Paris for 
the coronation of the Emperor Napoleon. The first request that Pius 
VII made of the man he had just crowned was to free Vernégues. 
Napoleon consented. Vernégues left the Temple prison and set out 
for Vienna and St. Petersburg. The Pope even had the generosity 
to give him 100 gold louis toward the expenses of the trip. It might 
have been expected that, returned to Russia, he would plead the 
cause of Rome. Instead, he revealed himself to be, as Consalvi 
wrote, “a monster of ingratitude,” and complained violently about 
the papal government. Nevertheless, the many friends Arezzo pos- 
sessed in St. Petersburg used their interests to have: the papal em- 
bassy re-established. The Pope wrote once more to the Emperor. 
Time went by without bringing any solution: there were alternating 
periods of hope and of disillusionment. The political situation grew 
worse: wars were in preparation or already beginning. The year 
1806 had been reached. 

Then, in November, Napoleon summoned Arezzo to come imme- 
diately to Berlin. There, in a long audience, he declared that he 
was not at all pleased to find that the Holy See had its eyes turned 
constantly toward Russia. He directed him therefore to leave at 
once for Rome and to bring it about that the Pope adhere to the 
Confederation and become his ally against England and his other 
enemies. Toward the end of November Arezzo left Dresden for 
Vienna and for Rome. Napoleon had destroyed the last hopes of 
resuming the nunciature in Russia. 


(Translated by Richard M. Chadbourne) 











Do American Catholics under- 
stand the extraordinarily difficult 
and critical situation of French 
Catholicism vs. Communism? Is a 
purely negative anti-communism 
@ sufficient weapon for that 
Church? A brilliant French editor 
analyzes the picture and does not 
omit the few shadows. 


FRENCH CATHOLICISM 
CONFRONTS COMMUNISM 


ROBERT ROUQUETTE 


“EUROPE DOES NOT UNDERSTAND the Negro problem because it has 
never had to solve it, a fact which does not prevent Europeans from 
talking about it, judging it and passing sentence without any clear 
idea of what it is about.” Could not these words of the French writer 
of American origin, Julian Green, be applied to certain Americans 
as they judge the relations between Catholicism and Communism in 
Western Europe? 

The truth is that the problem must be phrased in a very different 
way for each of the European countries this side of the Iron Curtain. 
_ To take only one example, the situation in Italy is not the same as 
in France. In Italy, the problem has to be located not only at the 
level of the working masses but also at the level of the peasant class, 
who have remained in great part faithful to a traditional, routine-like 
form of Christianity. In France,’ on the contrary, whatever a recent 
number of the Catholic World may have claimed, Communism holds 
no attraction at all for the great majority of Catholics. 

Most Frenchmen are baptized in the Catholic faith: a specialist 
of religious sociology, Canon Boulard,’ estimates that 97 per cent 





1See the excellent bibliography of the subject in Chronique sociale de France, 1952 
(4) (a number entirely devoted to the Christian-Communist problem), pp. 447-454. 

2F, Boulard, “Une enquéte sur la pratique religieuse en France” in La Croix, January 
6, 1953. 
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of the Frenchmen of Catholic ancestry receive baptism (in other 
words almost the entire nation; outside of Catholicism, there is only 
a very small number of Protestants, 700,000 at the most, and a few 
thousand Jews and Mohammedans). Catholicism is especially alive 
in the middle bourgeoisie and the rural classes. Now these two social 
groups are hardly affected at all by Communism, with the exception 
of a few bourgeois intellectuals and a certain number of agricul- 
tural proletarians; the latter are not very numerous in a country of 
small property-owners. It is in the large cities, among the workers’ 
proletariat—which has been completely de-Christianized—and in a 
small elite of atheist intellectuals that Communism has developed, in 
other words in milieus foreign to Catholicism. 

I have just used the term “de-Christianized” about the worker 
proletariat. The term is not strictly exact, for the proletariat has 
never really been Christianized. It appeared in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, when the creation of modern industry had brought about the 
gradual disappearance of older forms of artisan economy that had 
been human in their proportions and provoked a migration of the 
poor rural population into urban suburbs where factories were 
being located. The question that needs asking is to what extent these 
country folk had ever really been evangelized. Rural generations pre- 
vious to those who formed the first layer of the urban proletariat 
had observed, more or less, a traditional religious practice imposed 
on them by social pressure. But the rural citizen—equipped with a 
religion of inadequate personal meaning, transplanted into the large 
city and removed from the influence of his milieu—ran the great 
risk of abandoning those religious gestures which in the past had 
given a definite rhythm to peasant life. The risk was all the greater 
in that the generation reaching maturity toward 1830, when indus- 
try began to move into full swing, had been formed during the years 
following the revolutionary crisis, which had almost completely 
annihilated the clergy; this generation had not even received the 
exterior religious formation of which its fathers had been the bene- 
ficiaries. Furthermore, even had he possessed a religious life deep 
enough and a personality strong enough to resist the effects of his 
change of environment, the new proletarian would not have found in 
the industria] faubourgs any spiritual help suited to his peculiar 
situation. The Church of France, through blindness which was prob- 
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ably inevitable but which can never be deplored too much, had, 
truly, no understanding of the human and religious importance of 
social problems. 

The position taken by the French Church can be largely explained 
by the conjunction of historical circumstances following on the 
French Revolution. Except for a few precursors, who were in any 
case compromised by the errors and the apostasy of Lamennais, the 
majority of nineteenth-century French Catholics retained one out- 
standing memory of the Revolution: the memory of bloody deeds 
of fury committed by the Parisian lower classes during the Terror. 
Everything “revolutionary” was to be stamped, in their eyes, with 
this character.’ 

Now the proletariat is essentially revolutionary. The very concept 
of “Revolution,” which dominates the entire history of present-day 
Europe, is a new one. It implies a violent desire to change in a 
radical way social and economic institutions and structures which 
are considered unjust and evil. For more than a thousand years 
France had not known this particular need; she had lived with trust 
in her king, anointed of the Lord. The profound disturbance of the 
Protestant Reformation, the first truly revolutionary manifestation 
in Europe, had not brought with it any immediate political and 
social revolution in France. However, little by little and beginning 
in the fourteenth century, a new class assumed actual power: a 
middle class of property-owners who governed the nation in fact 
under the king’s guidance, while the aristocracy, growing ever more 
useless, and increasingly deprived of its real power by the sovereign, 
continued to occupy the front of the stage. The Revolution of 1789. 
the “French” Revolution, the Revolution par excellence, is in reality 
merely the final elimination of the aristocracy by this moneyed 
bourgeoisie. The parliamentary institutions which were established 
after the Revolution and the Napoleonic interlude all simply con- 
secrated the power of this property-owning oligarchy. 


3On the history of social movements in France, see: G. Weill, Histoire du mouvement 
social en France, Paris, 1924 (Third edition); J. Zirnheld, Cinquante années de syn- 
dicalisme chrétien, Paris, 1937; Ed. Dolléans, Histoire du mouvement ouvrier, t. 1, 1830- 
1871, t. II, 1871-1936, Paris, 1939; Ed. Dolléans, Histoire du travail, Paris, 1944; R. 
Kothen, La pensée et [action sociales des catholiques, Louvain, 1945; G. Duveau, La 
vie ouvriére sous le Second Empire, Paris, 1946; H. Rollet, L’action sociale des catho- 
liques en France, 1871-1901, Paris, 1947: Ed. Dolléans and Michael Crozier, Mouvements 
ouvriers et socialistes, Chronologie et Bibliographie, 1750-1918, Paris, 1950; J. B. Du- 
roselle, Les débuts du catholicisme social en France, 1822-1870, Paris, 1951. 
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But this political revolution was accomplished with the collabora- 
tion of the lower class of artisans in the large cities, especially in 
Paris. The sudden and radical overthrow of age-old institutions, 
symbolized by the beheading of the King, unleashed in the working- 
class people a blind collective passion, nourished by hatred of all the 
privileged, by the naive desire for complete equality, by the hope of a 
kind of earthly paradise for the use of the poor. 

While the bourgeoisie considered the Revolution that had brought 
it power a closed chapter, in the lower classes, frustrated by the 
oligarchy of wealth, this suppressed revolutionary passion silently 
increased and grew ever more bitter; it was to assume even greater 
proportions in the fast-multiplying proletariat created by the advent 
of the machine age of great industry. The people composed of work- 
ers and the impoverished became increasingly conscious of being the 
victim of an injustice; it believed that a violent political and social 
upheaval would some day bring triumph and happiness to the op- 
pressed. Their suppressed passion has grown all the more powerful 
because on four occasions the same scenario has recommenced and 
with each violent political crisis the middle class has managed to 
confiscate to its own advantage the results of outbursts of anger in 
the people: in 1830, in 1848, in 1870, and again in 1936 after the 
electoral success of the Front Populaire. 

As a result, in the mind of the middle class, particularly the 
Catholic middle class, every effort toward social justice was all too 
easily considered as participation in some form of plebeian madness. 
or as treason. And so a fight-thinking, often a little-thinking, 
bourgeoisie settled itself comfortably in the attitude of a good con- 
science that was only too willing to moralize, and condemned as 
immoral and sacrilegious any modification of the social equilibrium. 
Catholics in particular had a marked tendency to draw satisfaction 
from preaching resignation to the poor, and from exhorting them to 
see in their misery the providential and intangible will of God. 

For a long time the proletariat was to be impotent, finding its 
satisfaction only in naive dreams of the sharing of wealth. However, 
toward the end of the nineteenth century two factors were to inter- 
vene which were to organize this class and make of it a political 
power more and more worthy of being reckoned with. These two 
factors were, on the one hand, trade-union action and, on the other, 
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Marxist socialist doctrine. The two complement each other and, 
although only the second has direct interest for us from a religious 
point of view, they must be presented together. 

Until 1864 it was illegal in France to resort to the strike, the 
only weapon of the working class, and until 1884 it was against the 
law to form trade unions. The laws of 1864 and 1884 which removed 
this legal prohibition permitted the number of working hours to be 
reduced and to a certain extent allowed the regulation of wages and 
the dismissal of employees to be removed from the arbitrary power 
of employers. And above all, the slow, patient trade-union action 
gave the working class a consciousness of its power, furnished it with 
leaders from its own class, and made of it a coherent force. 

The trade-union movement, which was unlawful for many years 
and revolutionary in its demands (meaning that it tended to change 
an established order considered sacrosanct) was for a long time 
looked upon with anxiety by most Catholics. It is true that as soon 
as legal authorization was granted to trade unions, a Christian syn- 
dicalism was created which did not, however, finally combine until 
1919 into a central organization, the Confédération Frangaise des 
Travailleurs Chrétiens (C.F.T.C.). The 500,000 members it num- 
bered in 1937 should not give us any illusions about its nature; it 
is composed in the majority of white-collar workers (employés), 
who are close to the proletarians in salary and in standard of liv- 
ing. Similarly, the admirable growth of the Jeunesse Ouvriére 
Chrétienne, from 1927 onward, the apostolic vitality of the Workers’ 
Catholic Action (Action Catholique Ouvriére) which is one of the 
creations of the J.0.C., both certainly introduced a Catholic ferment, 
genuinely belonging to the worker himself, into the proletariat; but 
this ferment has not penetrated the mass of workers. 

In fact, the great mass of unionized manual workers belong to a 
central syndicate, the Confédération Générale du Travail (C.G.T.), 
which since 1906 has dominated the world of labor. And this C.G.T. 
has been controlled by Marxists, at first by the Socialists, and today 
by the Communists. 

For many years the French proletariat had been inspired by the 
rather vague mysticism of what has been called, perhaps unjustly, 
“utopian” Socialism, that of Saint-Simon, Fourier, and Proudhon. 
But in the last quarter of the nineteenth century this “utopian” 
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Socialism was replaced by the so-called “scientific” Socialism of 
Marxism, discovered by militant workers exiled by the Second Em- 
pire, who had taken refuge in Germany where Marxist ideology— 
so Germanic in aspect—underlay Social Democracy. Marxism was 
imported into France by Jules Guesde; gradually and irresistibly 
it imposed itself upon the workers’ leaders and finally succeeded in 
dominating the whole action and thought of the trade-union move- 
ment. Marxist ideology flowed into the Marxist organization and 
gave it a unity of perspective and of purpose which re-enforced 
the latter. 

The proletarians are incapable for the most part of grasping the 
very complex philosophic and economic doctrine of Marx; that is 
obvious. But a handful of important ideas, very simple in nature, 
a few great hopes reduced to a clear scheme, have captivated the 
collective conscience of the proletariat and furnished it with an 
implicit philosophy. 

Let us recall, however familiar they may be, the main lines of 
this popularized Marxism. It holds that the history of humanity is 
guided by a determinism which is the object of positive observation 
and of rigorously scientific knowledge. This determinism is tending 
toward a goal which the scientific knowledge of its movement allows 
us to define, as the formula of a curve allows us to trace it and 
to assign the limit to which it tends. At the present time, the directing 
determinism of history is taking the form of the class struggle 
between the Haves and the Have-nots. This struggle reached its 
paroxysm with the establishment of the industrial society and with 
the concentration of the mechanized instruments of labor in the hands 
of a few individuals or a few nameless groups who have become 
thereby almost absolute masters of the economic situation (and con- 
sequently of the political and social situation). It is a matter of 
fact that these mighty lords of wealth are not in the least interested 
in the common good but seek only to increase their power. Such is 
the capitalist regime. The possessors of the tools of labor place them, 
by means of wages, in the hands of the workers. They rent them in 
a usurious way, that is, they exact from the workers a labor and a 
production out of all proportion to the wages they grant them. The 
worker is thus forced to provide an excess of labor, for the exorbitant 
profit of the employer. This increment constantly increases the power 
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of capitalism and the exploitation of the proletariat. The solution is 
the destruction of this capitalist edifice, a liberating destruction 
which can be accomplished only through a violent revolution of 
which the result will be the collectivization of the instruments of 
labor. The value created by labor will then be used to fill the 
needs of the workers and will be distributed in proportion to those 
needs (and not in proportion to the actual amount produced). 

Such ideas, coherent and forcefully constructed, make ideal means 
of seducing naive men. It so happens, furthermore, that the laws, 
excellent in themselves, which make primary school instruction com- 
pulsory and which were formulated at the same time as the intro- 
duction of Marxist ideology into France, have prepared very favor- 
able ground for the acceptance of Socialist doctrine. The instruction 
of which I speak has long been called “primary”; the word has taken 
on a pejorative sense. In fact a type of character known as “primary” 
has been created. It may be defined by two main traits: a naive 
respect for the results of science, most often conceived as the Posi- 
tivistic determinism of the nineteenth century; and at the same time, 
a total absence of critical sense. The “primary” thinks he knows 
enough to judge the knowledge of others, and he does not know 
enough to perceive that he is ignorant. 

A state of mind like this is ready to embrace the “scientific” 
Socialism of Marx, precisely because it claims to be an exact and 
positive science, when in fact it is an a priori vision of history and 
of the world. The so-called scientific character of their philosophy, 
which the immense majority of Marxists are able neither to verify 
nor to evaluate critically, gives them a feeling of solidity, the exalt- 
ing conviction of being the agents of an inexorable rational process. 

This process is presented as a form of progress. Progress, like 
Science, is a magic word—both of them originating in the rationalist 
philosophy of the Enlightenment and subsequently dominating the 
entire nineteenth century. Dazzled by technical discoveries, a very 
great number of minds have believed that men’s efforts would very 
soon establish on this earth a definitive kingdom of peace and uni- 
versal happiness. Today, after two world wars, after world-wide 
economic crises brought on by many of these new techniques, after 
Buchenwald, and facing the threat of a new catastrophe far worse 
than we have ever known, most Western men are tempted by despair 
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rather than seduced by the hope of an earthly paradise. But faith 
in Progress, tenacious of life, has taken refuge in the proletarian 
masses, belated inheritors of the Age of Enlightenment. It would be 
impossible to give too much emphasis to this great feeling of hope 
which uplifts the working class. Ca va changer, “things will change” 
—it is difficult not to feel that this formula, which one hears also 
from the lips of Christian workers, expresses a fundamental 


conviction. 

Now, Marxism views religion as one of the major obstacles to the 
advent of Progress: Marxist Socialism, in its very inspiration, is 
profoundly atheistic. In particular, Marxist ideology presents re- 
ligion as a means which the property-owning classes employ in order 
to enslave the proletariat by lulling to sleep its wrath, through hope 
of happiness in the world to come. Religion is thus conceived as an 
aspect of oppressive capitalism. Atheism, presented in this way as a 
demand of positive science, is easily accepted by a proletariat that 
has been abandoned so far as religion is concerned, and practically 
paganized. 

All these slogans are today re-enforced especially by a last 
feature of Marxism, to wit, its international character. The inter- 
national dimension that Marxism has taken on has extraordinary 
importance. A powerful new feeling has been created, that of the 
international solidarity of the proletarians. The truth is that a new 
notion of patriotism has come into being. Patriotism is no longer 
defined by the geographical and political limits of the State and by 
the complex historical heritage contained in the concept of Nation. 
The new fatherland is a sociological situation: it is the proletarian 
class passionately loved, as the national fatherland had been loved 
before. For a long time this love of the super-fatherland of the prole- 
tariat was able to compose its differences nicely enough with the feel- 
ing of nationalism that still subsisted; the conduct of the Socialists 
in France and Germany during the first World War furnished the 
proof. 

But the establishment of Marxist Socialism in the Russia of Lenin 
and Stalin, the strength of the new proletarian state revealed in the 
heroic resistance of Stalin’s Russia to the Nazi invasion, the fixing 
of Russian and Communist domination over half the inhabited 
world—all of these events had the effect of exalting to the highest 
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point the passionate feeling inspired by the idea of a proletarian 
super-fatherland. Soviet Russia came irresistibly to be considered 
the heart of this super-fatherland, and Russian politics the driving 
force of the triumphant liberation of the working class throughout 
the world. The men who embody Russian politics have been made 
the objects of an idolatrous worship like that which in ages past 
was sometimes offered to Most Christian Kings, the Anointed of 
God and Fathers of their people. 

He who has not grasped this extraordinary enthusiasm has under- 
stood nothing of the Communist problem. 

A Marxism thus lived and borne forward is not merely a theory 
which it would suffice to refute by exposing its arbitrary and arti- 
ficial character. It is, above all, an immense sociological phenom- 
enon, a total transformation of the collective mentality of the entire 
working class. 

It is this sociological phenomenon, and not at all Marxist ideol- 
ogy, which has bewitched a small number of young Catholic intel- 
lectuals and young leaders among Christian workers. 


ae 


The few Catholics who have for various reasons been attracted 
by Communism are very limited in number. But they are often 
authentic believers, inspired by an unquestionable apostolic fervor. 

Here we must distinguish different degrees of pro-Communist sym- 
pathy on the part of sincere Catholics: some completely reject Marx- 
ist ideology in itself, but are impressed by the efficacy of Commu- 
nism as a revolutionary movement; others try to do for Marxist 
ideology what St. Thomas achieved for Aristotle’s paganism, that is, 
to Christianize the Marxist synthesis; still others, finally, going even 
further and taking up a position actually on the border of Catholi- 
cism, welcome Marxism as a means of healthful revival for an insti- 
tutional Christianity they consider has become sterile. 

The first group, those who reject Marxism but are fascinated by 
its revolutionary power, all derive in some degree from a man who, 
by virtue of his personal saintliness and his intellectual strength, has 
exercised one of the most profound influences of our time: 
Emmanuel Mounier, the founder and director of the review Esprit. 
He above all deserves our close attention.‘ 


4One will conveniently find the essential points of Mounier’s thought on Communism in 
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Mounier is before anything else a Christian determined to live 
his faith. A philosopher, his aim is to radiate his Christianity. He is 
resolved to be unshakably faithful to the Church. 

A short time after his sudden and premature death in 1951, his 
friend H. Marrou, Professor of Ancient Christian History at the 
Sorbonne, wrote of him: “One is a Catholic, or one is not, and the 
Catholic is he who with the same heart, in the same Credo, pro- 
fesses his faith in God One and Triune, and in the Church, one, holy, 
Catholic, apostolic and Roman. And by his notion of Church he 
means explicitly our Mother the hierarchical Church, from whom our 
sacraments have their validity and whose infallible magisterium 
transmits to us the authentic word of God.” 

Of this loyalty Mounier gave a fine example in his commentary 
on the Decree of the Holy Office (1949) against Communism: “A dis- 
ciplinary measure of the Church,” he wrote, “can be only an appeal 
te the conscience of the faithful Catholic. If he is content to juxta- 
pose conviction and professed belief, he lives a lie and places him- 
self outside the faith. He is called upon to examine his conviction 
thoroughly, in case it be contrary to the decreed profession of faith 


until he has in all conscience transformed the professed belief 
6 


into conviction of his own, or chosen to leave his Church. . . .” 

Mounier had no sympathy for theoretical Marxism. From the very 
beginning of his career, in 1936, in the first exposition of his prin- 
ciples of action, Mounier denounced the incompatibility of Marxism 
with his own Christian-inspired Personalism. He never changed this 
basic position. 

Personalism? Mounier had no intention of constructing a work 
of pure speculation. In his own words, he wanted “not to make 
speeches to history, but to bite into history.” He wanted, by means 
of his thought, to participate in the construction of a new and better 


world. 


two posthumous collections of his articles which he himself had prepared shortly before 
his death as his testament: E. Mounier, Feu la Chrétienté (The Late Christendom), 
Paris, 1950; and Les Certitudes Difficiles (Difficult Certitudes), Paris, 1951. Cf. R. 
Rouquette, “Positions et oppositions d’Emmanuel Mounier” in Etudes, February, 1951, 
pp. 145-155, and “Cheminements tragiques d’E. Mounier” ibid., February, 1952. 

5H. Marrou, “Un Homme dans ]’Eglise” in Esprit, December, 1950 (a number entirely 
devoted to the memory of Mounier), p. 892. 

®E. Mounier, Feu la Chrétienté, p. 194. 
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In what way is this action Christian? Mounier made no attempt 
to devise a “Christian” politics: he was not a believer in democracy 
or a revolutionary by virtue of being a Christian. He did not con- 
struct a Christendom (Chrétienté), a Christian civilization, in other 
words a City whose institutions would all be at the service of the 
Church and directly oriented toward procuring eternal salvation for 
its citizens. He believed, as a matter of fact, that such a City has 
never existed other than in the nostalgic imaginations of dreamers 
projecting into the past the ever renascent Jewish dream of a King- 
dom of God on earth. 

The Christian according to Mounier should therefore not try to 
fabricate any Kingdom of God on earth, but should rather try to 
transform the mentality of the world, to make the earthly city the 
kind of place in which the human person, and more particularly 
the Christian person, can develop fully and can tend freely and 
effectively to realize his natural and supernatural destiny. In this 
way the earthly city would be oriented indirectly toward the eternal 
Kingdom of God. 

In Mounier’s opinion, Personalism, which with him is of clearly 
Catholic inspiration, could be shared by non-Catholics and by non- 
Christians. All that one need accept, in order to adhere to it in one 
way or another, is the value of the human person, his freedom both 
creative and conditioned, his natural orientation, his being by nature 
a member of a community. 

Mounier always considered Personalism, so defined, as absolutely 
incompatible with Communism. Yet on many points he coincided with 
the practical action of Marxist Communism and was willing to col- 
laborate with it. How can we explain this contradiction, this source 
of tension which became for him increasingly tragic and painful? 

The answer is that Mounier was first and last a revolutionary. 
By that we mean that he felt in all its sharpness the inhumanity of 
the world which has issued from the cult of science and from posi- 
tivism, a world to which we have given the very ambiguous title of 
“capitalist civilization.” It is not really so much a question of con- 
demning the economic structure, called capitalist, which took shape 
beginning in the sixteenth century and in which wealth and power 
consist in the ability to acquire and lease out instruments of labor, 
and to lease also the currency which represents this ability to acquire 
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these instruments. By the phrase “capitalist civilization” we really 
mean rather the sociological and historical structure which has been 
built up gradually on the basis of this new form of possession and 
this manner of using possession. If capitalism in itself may be accept- 
able or a matter of indifference, capitalist civilization is a monstrous 
evil. In Western Europe, its essence is the profound opposition be- 
tween a vast proletariat and a minority of possessors: a proletariat 
formed in great part of men who are less than men, existing on insuf- 
ficient wages, brutalized by purely mechanical work depriving them 
utterly of initiative, constantly overshadowed by the threat of depres- 
sions breeding enforced idleness—in other words total insecurity for 
individual and for family. This proletariat is enslaved to a pluto- 
cratic oligarchy which dominates the entire political life of Euro- 
pean nations. 

By means of “revolution” as Mounier understands the word, the 
goal to be reached is not so much to improve the material situation 
of the proletariat as to change completely the existing economic and 
political structures, to place the direction of the State firmly in the 
hands of the workers, to destroy the powers of wealth. Such a work 
of total renovation cannot be accomplished without violence, 
Mounier affirms: it cannot be achieved by bourgeois parliamentary 


democracies too closely linked to the capitalist system. The Church 
itself, in his opinion, is too bound up with middle-class institutions 
to be an effective agent of social transformation. 

And so, from the beginning of his career, and especially after 
the last war, it has appeared to Mounier that the Communist Party 
alone is effectively capable of carrying out a successful social and 


political revolution. 

At this point, several very important facts, essential to the correct 
understanding of the collective psychology of Western Europe, must 
be emphasized. 

First of all, the struggles in common of the Resistance Movement 
2gainst the Nazi invader, the tortures they all shared, the concentra- 
tion camps, placed many young Catholics in contact with Commu- 
nists. These Catholics discovered a type of Communist hero, com- 
pletely devoted to his revolutionary ideal, capable of going to his 
death singing for the cause to which he had vowed loyalty, inspired 
with a kind of fierce faith and unconquerable hope. This undeniable 
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Communist heroism engendered in young Catholics a great respect 
for their Communist comrades: “Je crois les témoins qui se font 
égorger,” as Pascal said, “I believe in witnesses who are willing 
to have their throats cut.” 

In the second place, Communism has become more and more 
identified with the proletariat, especially since the Liberation. The 
Unified Socialist Party (S.F.I.0.) has outlived itself and is now 
merely a party of old men and of minor civil servants, not a party 
of proletarians. Many workers, of course, do not adhere to Marx- 
ism and are fed up with politics, but, when it comes to voting, these 
non-Marxist workers give their votes to the Communist Party. One 
can easily see how Mounier could consider the Communist Party as 
the party of the poor; the fact is that too often the Communists are 
the only ones to denounce the abuses and injustices of which the 
working class is the victim. 

Here we should point out another consideration which carries 
great weight in France today. The proletariat is a young power be- 
coming conscious of itself. I know that one currently hears, in the 
milieus of Workers’ Catholic Action too, that the proletariat has 
reached its adulthood. It would be more exact to say that it finds 
itself in the midst of an adolescent crisis. Whatever the case, it is a 
plain fact that the working class, thanks in great part to Communism, 
has rid itself of long-standing inferiority complexes. It knows itself 
to be a force to be reckoned with; it is also conscious of not having 
the place in the direction of the country’s affairs which would corre- 
spond to its importance in the nation. It intends to lead itself and to 
be a leader. It detests what is called paternalism; in other words it 
does not want to receive, from outside and as a form of charity, the 
improvement of its material lot; it insists on receiving not favors but 
its due, and on receiving this due through its own action. It is 
inspired with a visible joy and hope in the triumph of the proletariat 
end in the coming, thanks to the leadership of the same proletariat, 
of an era of universal justice and peace. Even Christian workers, and 
those we can by no means suspect of Marxist sympathies, more or 
less share this mentality. 

However naive this hope may be, however worthy of our suspicion 
it often is, it is none the less a striking phenomenon in a Europe 
undeceived, fed up with bombings and atrocities, exhausted from 
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endemic famine and from blood-lettings. In the midst of Europe’s 
despair this proletarian hope bursts forth like a song of creative 
youthfulness. 

And from it there has arisen a dual temptation, to which certain 
Christians have succumbed, to which Mounier himself in some degree 
succumbed, despite his honesty and his lucidity. 

The first temptation is that of considering a priori as sacrosanct 
and just all the demands of the proletariat, whatever they may be; 
to condemn everything the proletariat condemns because the prole- 
tariat condemns it. A name has even been invented — the name 
“Workerism” (Ouvriérisme)—for this type of a priori canoniza- 
tion of all these collective movements, blind though they be and often 
led by a gigantic propaganda machine. 

The other temptation lies in a certain optimism; it very much 
resembles the preceding. It tends to consider as progress whatever 
emanates from the proletariat, especially the new civilization being 
constructed in Soviet Russia. 

Certainly a Mounier could not share this faith in irresistible 
progress in its ignorant and naive forms. But the fact remains, he 
tends to believe that the Communist revolution—in his eyes almost 
inevitable—will, after a harsh period of upheaval and of martial 
discipline, bring about in the end a relative liberation of the human 
person. His conviction implies a vision of history in which the salvific 
design of God and the pattern of concrete history as historians 
attempt to read it are mixed more or less confusedly. Mounier, and 
certain Christians with him, are inclined to see in concrete history a 
slow ascent of mankind, from crisis to crisis, through progressive 
stages, toward the final realization of the divine plan in the eternal 
city. He is willing enough to view the Communist revolution as a 
stage marking the forward movement of progress. 

Nevertheless, Mounier’s thought, like that of many young Chris- 
tians for whom he has been a master in the full meaning of the 
word, is inwardly torn apart by certain tragic contradictions. Thus, 
running counter to his optimism, there is a kind of muffled pessi- 
mism which became more and more distinct toward the end of his 
life. He knew that an entirely different hypothesis is possible for the 
Christian. Faith, indeed, does not allow us to affirm that concrete 
history is a constant progress in the realization of the design of God; 
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all that faith guarantees us is that the plan of God’s love will suc- 
ceed at the end of time and will reach fruition in the heavenly Jerusa- 
lem, and that human freedom has a valid role to play in the realiza- 
tion of this plan. At each moment of history our duty is to act in 
conformity with God’s plan; but it is not inconceivable that at each 
important stage, or at certain of them, man, having made an idol of 
himself, drunk with his own liberty, playing at Prometheus, may be 
restored to the awareness of his own nothingness by catastrophes such 
as destroy the towers of Babel. 

That the whole Communist enterprise, despite all there is in it 
that is attractive, may also be one of these towers of Babel which 
in their collapse destroy their builders with them is a view that 
Mounier became more and more inclined to feel true. Two series 
of facts gave tragic pessimistic coloring to his revolutionary 
optimism. 

The first of these facts was the experience of collaboration with 
the Communist Party in liberated France. This collaboration quickly 
revealed itself to be impossible: the Party brutally rejects all those 
who do not submit unconditionally to its aims, to its ideological 
mystique, to the passwords received from Moscow. The friendly 
hands it extends, the concessions it makes from time to time are 
nothing but political maneuvers, propaganda; all means are accept- 
able to it, since the end always justifies the means.’ And this experi- 
ence has not been peculiar to France; it has been pushed much fur- 
ther in the Central European countries, where governments domi- 
nated by Communist minorities have taken over power with the pro- 
tection of Russian arms. Such minorities rapidly annihilate the very 
non-Communist political groups who have cooperated with them in 
the revolution. 

The other series of facts which have cast a tragic shadow over the 
sympathy Mounier felt for the revolutionary power of Communism 
is related to its monstrous contempt for the human being, for jus- 
tice and for truth, as has been revealed in the stereotyped trials by 
means of which, with perfect uniformity, Communist democracies 
eliminate those who give them trouble: the trial and condemnation 
of Petkov, the elimination of non-Communists in Czechoslovakia, 


TJ, Dussére, “Histoire de la main tendue” in Chronique sociale, 1952 (4), pp. 363-420. 
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the trial of Rajk, the condemnation of Cardinal Mindszenty, the 
terrifying death of the soul inflicted upon the accused in the forced 
confessions to which they are constrained. In view of all this, 
Mounier felt revolting within him “on one hand man’s Christian 
sense, not only as it is reduced to its limitations and its recent his- 
torical contaminations . . . but in all the depth of its historical ex- 
perience; and on the other hand, an irreducible sense possessed by 
Western man for the mores of freedom.”* And even the Christian 
could not help but see truly demoniacal forces at work in European 
Communism. 

In this situation Mounier asked himself the all-important ques- 
tion: “Is what is happening in Prague or in Bucharest or in Sofia a 
liberation, a form of progress, of hope?” He was too honest a man 
to evade the painful reply to this question: “If Socialist revolutions 
were to yield without restraint to the complexes of fear, of brutality, 
and of an organized system of informing, their renovated institu- 
tions would be for ever branded with their failure, namely, their 
permanent degradation of men. . . . Whatever happens, Europeans 
have nothing whatever to gain if a Middle Age of exploitation is 
replaced by a Middle Age of automatism, and if an era of mysti- 
fication is followed by an era of debasement.””” Let us be sure the 
meaning is clear: Does not Communist society, far from representing 
progress in relation to the evil society of today, run the risk of being 
something far worse . . .? 

The Mounier of 1950, however, did not resign himself to going 
over to the opposition: “Because the Communist Party remains in 
great measure the party of the proletariat, we shall not pass over 
into the camp of those who are fighting an armed war against it. 
We shall content ourselves with the war of truth.” In other words 
Mounier’s intention was to recall to the mind of the Communist Party 
the demands of a revolution which would truly liberate man, to 
reproach the Party for its intolerance and its infidelity to the true 
revolutionary ideal. The fact is that Mounier was one of the rare men, 
the only one probably, whose thought and character were universally 


8E. Mounier, Les Certitudes Difficiles, p. 223. 
%Jbid., p. 245. 
\0[bid., p. 249. 
1Jbid., p. 24. 
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respected. His influence on the Communists has not been without 
value. 

He died before his thought could take on definitive form. Would 
he still have been able to consider the Communist Party the party 
of the proletariat after the uprisings of June, 1953, in Berlin? Would 
he not have had to modify his original plan, in view of the failure 
of a Communist revolution which must admit its inability to heal the 
world’s sickness, a failure which may yet plunge the European pro- 
letariat into a despair all the more terrible because it will follow 
on the most profound hope. Whatever the case, it must be recognized 
that Mounier, by stimulating the thought of many Catholics, has 
made it impossible for them to take refuge in a purely negative 
anti-Communism, which often conceals political prejudices and the 
selfish desire to preserve class privileges. 


es 


Mounier was always able to remain completely faithful to the 
Church; he never went any further than to teach an action parallel- 
ing that of Communism, aiming at only a limited number of its 
objectives. 

Others among those who have been influenced by him have gone 


much further. I am not referring only to the Progressists (progres- 
sistes) properly so called who, in defiance of the Decree of the 
Holy Office of 1949, have enrolled in the Communist Party while 
pretending to keep their Christian faith. These are extremely few in 
number. The same may be said of so-called Christians who were 
Christians in name only and who have lost their faith and passed over 
to theoretical Communism. 

But going beyond the position defined by Mounier, some Chris- 
tian thinkers and militants have become involved along dangerous 
paths. The two principal leaders here are two Dominican monks, 
one of whom has left the Church (but has probably not abandoned 
his faith), the other of whom, out of loyalty to what he believes is 
a mission given him by the Holy Ghost, has just obtained his reduc- 
tion to the lay state. 

The first of these is the former Father H. C. Desroches who left 
the Church after his most important work, Signification du marx- 
isme,” was placed on the Index. 


12H, G. Desroches, Signification du marxisme, suivi dune initiation bibliographique 
@ Poeuvre de Marx et de Engels par Ch. F. Hubert, Paris, 1949. 
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It is impossible to sum up in a few lines a work as packed with 
ideas and as profound as that of Desroches. I can only summarize 
here its Marxist inspiration, at the risk of making it seem like a 
caricature. While a Mounier always remained external and opposed 
to Marxist ideology properly speaking, Desroches attempts to un- 
cover what that ideology, atheist and antireligious in its present form, 
may contain that can be absorbed into Christianity. Such an under- 
tuking is, in itself, legitimate. Once again it should be pointed out 
that Marx is no less dangerous for the faith than the pantheism and 
panpsychism of an Aristotle as interpreted by Arab philosophers. 
But the very undertaking presupposes that atheism is merely an 
accident in the Marxist system, while the truth seems to be that it is 
the mainspring. It has been well asked: “Of Marxism historically 
given, can one say that it contains merely the ‘germ’ of atheism, 
when it appears on the contrary to be the logical outcome of atheism, 
the criticism of religion having, as a presupposition, preceded the 
criticism of capitalist society? Even when it finds common ground 
with Marxism, a believer’s thought simply does not have the same 
point of departure as that of Marx.” 

In these conditions, if the believer tries to foresee a possible 
future development of Marxism which would cause its antireligious 


inspiration to disappear, is he not aware that such an evolution 
would be the pure and simple negation of Marxism? The real danger 
of such a position is that it insists on commanding immediate action. 
If Marxism can be Christianized, then one contributes to this possible 
Christianization by grasping the hand extended by the Communists 
and by collaborating with the revolutionary action of the Party as 
it exists concretely today. 


* 


This danger is no illusion. The thought of Desroches was too com- 
plex to have any wide immediate influence. The case is quite differ- 
ent with a small group of Christians, united around the Dominican 
Montuclard, the inspirer of Jeunesse de [’Eglise and the author of 
two recent books expressing his thought, Dieu pourquoi faire (1951) 
and Les Evénements de la foi (1952), the second of which, after 


18P, Vignaux, “Chrétiens devant le marxisme” in Vie Intellectuelle, October, 1950, 
p. 316. Cf. G. Fessard, “Signification du marxisme” in Etudes, January, 1950, pp. 
86-102, 
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being condemned by the Committee of Vigilance of the Archdiocese 
of Paris, was placed on the Index."* 

One should not attach too great an importance to a movement 
which consists of only a few intellectuals and which expresses itself 
in texts badly lacking in balance and formulated in disturbing 
language which must often exceed the intended thought of their 
authors. 

The most recent position taken by Jeunesse de ['Eglise can be 
summed up in three principal affirmations. In the first place, Marx- 
ism is an exact science of society, and its hold on the working class 
is due to the fact that it explains scientifically to that class the causes 
of its estrangement; by throwing light on the determining forces of 
history, it assures the working class of its coming emancipation. In 
the second place, Marxist Communism, as realized in the Communist 
Party, is a healthful creative force leading to an ideal earthly city 
which the champions of Jeunesse de [’Eglise are only too inclined 
to view with the eyes of ecstatic brides. This almost absolute law 
of progress is independent of spiritual values and of Christian values 
in its source, its inspiration, and its finality. 

In the third place, Christians must nevertheless embrace this cre- 
ative force which is developing outside of Christianity; that is, 
Christianity must recognize the natural value of the Communist 
revolution, and its character as progress for man and through man 
alone; by doing so, Christianity will receive as much as it gives to 
Communism: Christian philosophy and conduct will be profoundly 
purified when Christians allow them to be dipped in the categories 
of thought and life contributed by Communism. What then should 
be the principles of immediate action for the rare Christians who 
understand the value of Communism, and who would prepare the 
way for this future assumption of Marxist values? If one were to take 
the recent formulas of Jeunesse de [’Eglise in all their rigor and 
awkwardness, it would seem that the only course of action open to 
Christians today is to participate in the liberation of the proletariat 
through the advent of the Communist earthly paradise. 

The only reason I point out these theses, devoid of all careful 
distinctions and of all restraint as they are, is that they represent a 


M4Commentary on the condemnation by R. Rouquette, “Mystique d’Incarnation et 
Mystique d’Assomption” in Etudes, March, 1952, pp. 390-401. 
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kind of enormous, almost monstrous exaggeration of certain im- 
portant tendencies underlying the proletarian mind, which are very 
difficult to resist for Christians who live, by birth or by vocation, in 
the thick of the proletarian environment. 

This constitutes the real danger. Most of the Christians who have 
devoted themselves to the workers’ apostolate are not affected by the 
lucubrations of the somewhat misty intellectuals writing in Jeunesse 
de [’Eglise, but almost all of them are in danger of yielding to a 
kind of herd instinct in the proletarian class. It even seems to 
them that one cannot call himself a true member of the proletariat 
unless one shares the proletarian mentality which is dominated by a 
few big slogans: the scientific character of Marxism, the creative 
value of the Communist revolution, the necessity for workers to close 
ranks behind the passwords of Russian politics, the violent, a priori 
hatred of everything connected with the United States, the right of 
the proletariat to lead the nation, the sacred character of proletarian 
demands whatever they may be, the impossibility of Christianity’s 
penetrating into the proletariat as long as present-day political and 
social institutions subsist, as long as the revolution which is to liber- 
ate the working class has not triumphed. 

It is almost impossible for anyone immersed in the worker’s world 
to escape the grasp of these slogans, which are at once sentimental 
and intellectual in nature. 

There is some truth in these great collective intuitions, uncritical 
as they are. We must bear in mind the unquestionable psychological 
and sociological transformation of the proletariat, a transformation 
due in large part to the action of Communism. The immense hope 
which lifts up the working class must not be deceived, for that would 
surely bring with it a mortal crisis for Europe and for the world. A 
war would solve nothing, for it would leave intact the sociological 
and human problems we are faced with. Finally, from the Christian 
point of view, it must be admitted that it is practically impossible 
for Christianity to make an impression on the proletariat without a 
profound change in the workers’ conditions of life and labor and in 
their manner of participation in enterprise. Even a profound change 
in the manners, the language, the comportment of Christians, and 
especially of the clergy, can hardly be avoided if the Church of to- 
morrow is to be within reach of the worker, who is assuming an in- 
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creasingly important place in the life of the West; all this will be 
a transformation that must obviously respect the integrity of the 
Church’s message. 

In present-day conditions, militant French Catholics who are not 
the slaves of reactionary political prejudices or of revolutionary il- 
lusions are taking toward Communism the following attitude, as 
recently outlined with great vigor by Joseph Folliet, one of the chief 
leaders of social Catholicism: Christians cannot in any shape or 
fashion be Communists or Marxists; they cannot give any aid to the 
Communist Party, which is inseparable in fact and in theory from 
Marxism and which pursues explicitly the goal of totally eradicating 
religious feeling; if Christians are thus opposed to Communism, it 
is by virtue of Christian faith and morals, out of obedience to the 
prescriptions of the Holy Office, not because of any defense of the 
political, social, and economic order; for all that, they must not 
systematically take the stand opposite to Communism since, as Msgr. 
Falcucci has noted in the Osservatore Romano of April 4, 1952, 
Communism mingles with its errors some truths and legitimate as- 
pirations; in order to oppose Communism effectively, Christians are 
realizing that they must begin by understanding with some sympathy 
the human phenomenon that is an essential aspect of it—and that 
will enable them to combat its causes intelligently. 

As J. Folliet very accurately observes, these causes are dual in 
nature: “Communism,” he writes, “has subjective causes: the des- 
pair which characterizes so much of our contemporary world, the 
thirst for certainty, the deviation of religious needs from their ful- 
fillment; and objective causes: poverty, social injustice, the whole 
condition of the proletariat. The Christian must attack both these 
series of causes, the first, by a positive critique intended not so much 
to destroy Communist ‘faith’ as to replace it with the true faith; .. . 
the second, by a radical transformation of the social structure and 
by the abolition of the proletarian condition. To see only one series 
of causes, subjective or objective, as many Christians do, is to con- 
demn oneself to failure.” 


(Translated by Richard M. Chadbourne) 


18J, Folliet, “Tactique communiste et attitude chrétienne” in Chronique sociale, p. 848. 





. . . Unde dicit Glossa super Wud 
Psalmi XI, 2: “Diminutae sunt 
veritates a filiis hominum” etc., 
quod “sicut ab una facie hominis 
resultant plures similitudines in 
speculo, sic ab una veritate divina 
resultant plures veritates” (I, 16, 
6). 


THE UNITY 
OF METAPHYSICS 


ROBERT F. HARVANEK 


THE PROBLEM 


ONE OF THE PHASES of the debate which preceded the publication 
of Humani Generis dealt with the problem of the unity of meta- 
physics.’ The original issue which eventually gave rise to the broader 
problem of the relation between a multiplicity of philosophical sys- 
tems and the unity of truth was concerned with determining the 
position which Thomism occupies in the growth and development 
of the Catholic philosophia perennis. This of course is an old issue 
and one very much discussed in Scholastic circles particularly in 
the period of publication of the new Code of Canon Law and the 
approval of the “Twenty-four Theses.” It might be said, in fact, that 
interest in this particular question had somewhat lagged in recent 


1Most of the arguments presented in the debate will be found summarized in my 
article, “Philosophical Pluralism and Catholic Orthodoxy,” THoucut 25 (1950) 21-52. 
An outline of the antecedents of this phase of Humani Generis is given in a masterly 
way by Gustave Weigel, S.J., in Theological Studies, “The Historical Background of the 
Encyclical Humani Generis,” 12 (1951) 208-230. See also Philip J. Donnelly, SJ., 
“Current Theology: Theological Opinion on the Development of Dogma,” Theological 
Studies 8 (1947) 668-699. For a complete bibliography of books and articles pertinent 
to the question, especially from the theological point of view, see A. Avelino Esteban 
Romero, “Nota bibliografica sobre la llamada ‘Teologia Nueva’,” Teologia 9 (1948) 
303-318; 527-546; “Nota informativa y bibliografica sobre la enciclica ‘Humani Generis’,” 
ibid. 11 (1951) 171-184; 311-339. 
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years as interest usually does in what appears to be an inconclusive 
debate wherein partisans consistently repeat the same arguments. 

But the “New Theology” debate brought into the open a new view- 
point, new at least within traditional Scholastic circles.’ For hereto- 
fore the debate in its philosophical aspects had always revolved 
around two questions: (1) Should or should not philosophy aim at 
developing a system? Here the eclectics and the systematizers dis- 
agreed. If the first question was answered in favor of a system, then 
the second question was: (2) Which system is the true system? It 
was generally presumed that the true system would be some one 
or other of the classic Scholastic schools. The sharpest lines were 
drawn between Thomism and Scotism. Suarezianism or Molinism 
was variously regarded as either a third system, a sort of synthesis 
of the former two, or as an eclecticism.’ 

Now in the “New Theology” discussions certain Scholastics took 
part who answered the first question in favor of philosophy as a 
system, but who nevertheless maintained in reply to question two 
that no system could consider itself exclusively the true system. 
Although personal adherents of Thomism, they recognized the legiti- 
macy of other systems within the great circle of orthodoxy. They 
argued that the very nature of human philosophical systems made it 


impossible for any one of them adequately to found and express the 
whole order of philosophic truth. They therefore concluded that the 


2This statement is not entirely true, of course. There had been some notable Catholic 
efforts to handle the problem of the history of philosophy. Newman’s classic Essay on the 
Development of Christian Doctrine (last edition, with a preface and introduction by 
Harrold, New York, 1949), though primarily concerned with the development of dogma, 
was nevertheless, owing to Newman’s belief in the analogy between revelational and 
natural religion, an analysis of the development of a spiritual idea on any level. There 
was also the work of Erich Przywara, S.J., especially his Analogia Entis (Munich, 1932), 
Polarity (translated by Bouquet, London, 1935) and Ringen der Gegenwart (Augsburg, 
1929). There was one book which explicitly took up the problem from a Catholic 
philosophical point of view: Hunter Guthrie, Introduction au Probléme de [Histoire de la 
Philosophie (Paris, 1937). Almost an antithesis to Father Guthrie were Gilson’s lectures 
on The Unity of Philosophical Experience (New York, 1937). But this work was rather 
a study of the logic of philosophical error than a discussion of possible diversity within 
philosophical unity. 

3See what P. Descoqs, S.J., says of Mahieu’s book on Suarez: Francois Suarez: sa 
philosophie et les rapports qu'elle a avec sa théologie (Paris, 1922) in “Questions de 
Métaphysique: II. Le Suarezisme,” Archives de Philosophie 2 (1924) 187-218. Also 
R. Garrigou-Lagrange O.P., Dieu, Son Existence et Sa Nature, 11th ed. (Paris, 1950), 
vol. 2, p. 828, n. 1. 
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very nature of philosophy implies that different systems exist, each 
one of which contributes its share toward a knowledge of the truth, 
but no one of which embraces all of it. This affirmation rests not 
merely on the basis of man’s limited temporal existence which pre- 
vents him, either alone or as part of a school, from ever finishing 
his work. But the further contention seems to be that the very notion 
of an ideal, human, all-embracing philosophical system is in the 
nature of things impossible. Even if St. Thomas had been granted 
immortality and permitted to develop his philosophy to its logical 
conclusions, it would still remain Thomism within the framework 
of which it would not be possible to say things about God, man, and 
the world that, for example, Scotism could say and which, it should 
be noted, would be true. In other words no system by its very nature 
could claim to found or express all truth. 

The general reaction of Scholastics to this solution was that it 
represented a retreat from the skeptical claim that “nobody has the 
truth” to the relativist pretension that “everyone is right.”” Obviously 
the principal question the “pluralists” had to face was: “How do you 
then save the unity of philosophy?” For it was taken as axiomatic by 
all that the first truth in philosophy or any field of knowledge is that 
truth is one. And that is to be understood vertically as well as 
horizontally. For just as two true propositions within the same time 
and culture cannot contradict each other, so two true propositions 
in different times and cultures cannot contradict each other. 
There was a general reluctance to admit that the differences which 
divided the schools within the common household of Scholasticism 
did not involve contradiction. For on the points at issue the relation 
of one school to another seemed to be simply one of affirmation and 
denial. Examples are: there is or there is not a real distinction be- 
tween essence and existence; the principle of individuation is or is 
not matter determined by quantity; the sensible individual is or is 
nor directly intelligible; and others of like kind. 

The debate, however, did not run its full course. For the publi- 
cation of Humani Generis had the salutary effect of pulling specu- 
lation, overstimulated by partisanship and the passion of conflict, 
back to fundamental positions. The “pluralists” consequently did 
not work out their replies to these difficulties. Hence their theories 
remained in an inchoative stage with possible directions of develop- 
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ment unclear. There were of course some critics who thought that 
the final issue was indubitably clear, namely, that the new theories 
could not but end in a total philosophical as well as theological rela- 
tivism.‘ But the explicit avowals of the pluralists rejected total 
relativism. Their claim was that their position could be articulated 
in such a way that both skepticism and relativism would be avoided 
and the philosophia perennis not only preserved but actually 
furthered. 

The purpose of this discussion is to attempt to determine in a 
preliminary way the possibilities of this pluralist position. Our 
questions therefore are two: (1) what sort of unity in metaphysics 
is required by the necessity of reason, and correlatively (2) what 
sort of diversity is philosophically legitimate, or at least open to 
discussion? 

Humani Generis itself of course has some comments to make on 
these questions and we might well begin with an exegesis of the 
text. But this approach, even though we were to maintain that the 
magisterium is a positive as well as negative norm for philosophy, 
is perhaps more proper to theology. For purposes of discussion at 
any rate it may be better first to explore and test the possibilities 
and then at the end turn to the text to obtain its verdict. 


THE CONSERVATIVE POSITION 


Let us present the simplest and most forthright position first. This 
opinion maintains without qualification that at most only one true 
metaphysics is possible. Its arguments are both negative and posi- 
tive. Negatively it argues that to admit two different systems of 
metaphysics as true is to deny the principle of contradiction. For 
metaphysics is the science which determines the ultimate nature of 
reality. But the ultimate nature of reality cannot be both one thing 
and another at the same time. Therefore, there can be at most only 
one true metaphysics. 

Positively this position rests upon at least seven psychological and 
epistemological propositions: 

‘Garrigou-Lagrange, for example, never receded from his origina] charge in “La 
Nouvelle Théologie Od Va-t-Elle?”, Angelicum 23 (1944) 126-145, that absolute rela- 
tivism was the only possible end of such theories. 
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(1) Human minds are essentially the same in all individuals. 
Therefore any human mind in the face of the same reality will form 
the same concepts of that reality. In the case of complex or devel- 
oped concepts it may be that some will elaborate different concepts 
than others, but there will be at most only one concept which correctly 
makes explicit the content of the primary undifferentiated datum. 
All others will be in error and can demonstrably be shown to be 
wrong. 

(2) Such concepts are in a one-to-one-correspondence with reality, 
i.e., in their representative character they are identical with reality. 
This claim does not mean that any one concept comprehends reality 
as a whole, but it does mean that what the concept apprehends is 
the veritable intelligible nature of that reality. In this context con- 
cepts are held to be “adequate,” not “approximative,” i.e., they 
truly represent reality and do not merely come more or less close to 
a representation of reality. 

(3) Conversely reality is representable in human concepts. For 
the real contains within itself distinct principles or formalities which 
are the foundations for distinct concepts. This assertion does not 
claim that reality is cut according to the pattern of human concepts 
in a naively Platonic way. The approach is rather from the opposite 
direction. It is our concepts that are cut according to the pattern 
of reality. The result in either case, however, is similar: there is 
a parallelism between our concepts and reality. Moreover, just as 
the structure of reality is independent of human minds, so the struc- 
ture or pattern of our concepts is independent of individual human 
minds. For the function of universalization not only presupposes 
some sort of ontological independence of the universal from the 
individual in which it is concretized, but also an independence of 
the universalizing mind from its own individuality, precisely qua 
universalizing. 

(4) Both reality in its quidditative characters and our concepts 
are timeless and immutable. This thesis does not imply that all 
quidditative characters always exist nor that concepts of them are 
in all minds. It rather entails that whenever these characters exist 
in an actual being, they are always the same characters, and when- 


5See for example J. de Tonquédec, S.J., La Critique de la Connaissance (Paris, 1929), 
IV, especially pp. 163-178. 
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ever concepts are produced to represent them, they are always the 
same concepts. 

(5) A distinction must be recognized between the concept and 
the term in which the concept may be expressed. The concept is 
a representative sign of its object. The term is an arbitrary sign. 
The term expresses its object only through the medium of its concept. 
It follows therefore that the same concept can be expressed by dif- 
ferent terms or words. Hence different languages can exist among 
men. Apparent differences in philosophies may thus be explained 
by differences in language, not by differences in concepts. The re- 
duction therefore of philosophical diversity to unity is mainly a 
process of translation. 

(6) The first task consequently of the philosopher is to discover 
the intelligible characters of reality by a twofold process: (a) he 
must derive his concepts of reality from an examination of the world 
which he or his tradition experiences, (b) he must so analyze these 
concepts that their elements become clear and distinct. The phil- 
osopher’s second task is to reduce these concepts to their absolute, 
transcendental, first principles. His third and final task is to show 
the order of dependence of these concepts on their first principles. 

(7) Since the characters of reality are what they are and not 
anything else, and since each character is ultimately represented by 
one and only one concept or set of concepts, at most one true meta- 
physics is possible. There will indeed be room within this monolithic 
metaphysics for progression from confused concepts to clear con- 
cepts, for the inclusion of newly apprehended characters, and for 
the translation of these concepts into a different language or into 
new terms of its own living language. But there will be no facet of 
reality which cannot be fitted into this metaphysics in a systematic 
way.’ Hence every attempt to construct a viable metaphysics must 
ultimately arrive at this unique metaphysics. 

Everyone will recognize that the above description cf what might 
be called the conservative position with regard to the problem of 
philosophical pluralism is certainly an oversimplification. Un- 
doubtedly there is no individual philosopher who falls into its slots 
without some trimming. But perhaps the central core is discernible 


®See Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P., “La Puissance d’Assimilation du Thomisme,” Revue 
Thomiste 45 (1939) 271-84. 
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in the more traditionalist and antimodern wing of scholasticism, as, 
for example,’ in the manuals. However, even if the present state- 
ment of the position may not be endorsed in full by any particular 
philosopher, the seven propositions will serve as point of departure 
for our discussion. I venture to add, as a personal platform, that 
the traditionalist and conservative view has the rights of possession. 
We start from this point and are always ready to fall back upon 
it to regroup our forces. Any newer views will have to prove them- 


selves. 
Tue HistoricaL ARGUMENT 


The strongest objection to the conservative view comes from the 
history of philosophy. Its argument is the familiar contra factum 
non valet argumentum. The evidence of the history of philosophy, 
it maintains, simply denies that there has ever existed a common 
metaphysics as the logic of the conservatives would seem to demand. 
Indeed the evidence of history is rather that no philosophical thinker 
of any power has ever repeated the philosophy of his predecessors. 
Moreover in our “one-world” times further evidence derives from 
the contrasting patterns of thought of different civilizations or cul- 
tures, whether on the primitive level of societies studied by cultural 
anthropologists, or on the developed level of the maturer cultures of 
East and West.* But even within the limits of our common Western 


7Perhaps, however, the réalisme massif, as someone has called it, of de Tonquédec’s 
La Critique de la Connaissance (Paris, 1929), will suggest the general point of view. 
Jacques Maritain’s Les Degrés du Savoir, i.e., the French edition (Paris, 1932) may also 
be consulted with fruit, especially Appendix I on the concept. See also Labourdette and 
Nicolas, “L’Analogie de la Verité et l’Unité de la Science Théologique,” Revue Thomiste 
47 (1947) 417-466; Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P., “Vérité et Immutabilité du Dogme,” An- 
gelicum 24 (1947) 124-139; ibid. 25 (1948) 285-298. The same trend of argument is 
presented by Emilio Sauras, O.P., “La immutabilidad de la Teolégia y ed actual 
problema teolégico,” La Ciencia Tomista 76 (1949) 53-85; “Valor objectivo del conoci- 
miento filoséfico y teolégico,” ibid. 78 (1951) 381-422. One might hazard an historical 
hypothesis at this point to the effect that this tradition stems more from the sixteenth- 
and seventeenth-century scholasticism when Aristotle had really become “the philosopher” 
than from the Middle Ages which were still living on the tradition of Augustine. 

8For an account of the genesis of the idea of cultural relativism, see Martin Gardner, 
“Beyond Cultural Relativism,” Ethics (1950) 38-45. Instances of the influence of “one- 
worldism” can be found in Ideological Differences and World Order (ed. by F. S. C. 
Northrop, New Haven, 1949), and Philosophy—East and West (ed. by C. A. Moore, 
Princeton, 1946). A. Brunner, S.J., in La Connaissance Humaine (Aubier, 1943) finds 
the origin of philosophy even among the Greeks in the awareness of the difference be- 


tween cultures (p. 303). 
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tradition the proposition holds. It holds not only in the case of a 
philosopher such as Aristotle who is in conscious opposition to his 
predecessors, particularly to his master, Plato. It holds also in the 
case of those philosophers whose explicit aim is faithfully to repro- 
duce the thought of some chosen predecessor. Compare Plotinus 
for example with Plato, Thomas with Aristotle, Maritain with 
Thomas. 

The general character of this argument, of course, is not entirely 
new. It resembles the argument from the disagreements of the 
philosophers which the ancient skeptics used against the dogmatizers, 
and also the confusio paganorum argument which the Fathers used 
in favor of the necessity of the faith as the center of unity of the true 
philosophy.’ But this modern argument, at least within the circles 
of the philosophia perennis, does not go that far. It is not at skepti- 
cism but rather at the dialectical character of human philosophizing 
that it is aiming. Against the skeptics and the modern version of 
Historicism as represented by Dilthey, Ortega y Gasset, and Colling- 
wood, it defends the notion of a philosophia perennis, but it interprets 
it as an historical process rather than as a logical system. In a 
word, the modern historical objection to the conservative view comes 
after Hegel. 

This is not to say that this historical view is the result of the 
acceptance of the metaphysical positions of Hegel, but rather of 
the period of historical investigation which Hegel helped to stimu- 
late. The pattern of Scholastic thought until recent times was formu- 
larized in the manuals in general imitation of Suarez’ Metaphysical 
Disputations where philosophers of all times and places were brought 
before the same bar to witness to their opinions.” What is in ques- 
tion here is not the oft-noted methodological falsification of a partic- 
ular philosopher’s opinion which is torn thus from its organic context 


See for example St. Gregory of Nyssa in his Life of St. Gregory Thaumaturgus, 
PG 46, 901b. 

10Though Suarez’s collection of opinions in the Metaphysical Disputations is little 
short of phenomenal (245 authors cited 7709 times, frequently with several references), 
and though his concern is to be aware of the differences in the opinions of philosophers 
(see P. Dumont, “Suarez Dogmatique,” Dictionnaire de Théologie Catholique, col. 2651), 
yet he shows little appreciation of the historical development of opinions. This is pointed 
out by Julian Marias (“Francisco Suarez,” Dublin Review 221 [1948] 115-30) in an 
interesting article which evaluates Suarez not merely as a Scholastic but in terms of 
specifically modern philosophical methods (pp. 125-126). 


AX gE 0 
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and squeezed into a different set of categories, or denaturalized in 
a bare listing of adversaries and adherents. It is rather the attitude 
toward the history of philosophy which is implied. For the presup- 
position of this method is that history is of no importance to meta- 
physics except as a repertoire of opinions. A further requirement 
is that a philosophy be construed as part of the philosophia perennis 
if and only if it teaches exactly and in the same way a set of propo- 
sitions propounded in the contemporary philosophical synthesis. One 
would antecedently expect from this point of view that Aristotle 
taught the creation of the world, the immortality of the individual 
soul, the doctrine of individual agent intellects, and the theory of 
existence as act distinct from essence. 

Suarez did not originate this approach, of course. It is an in- 
heritance from the method of disputations and the metaphysical out- 
look of the Middle Ages. Witness St. Thomas’ transpositions of 
formulas of predecessors such as Boethius and Pseudo-Dionysius 
and Augustine into his own meanings.” The common doctrine was 
presented less as an abstraction of similarities from varying indi- 
vidual positions than as a faithful historical record of the explicit 
repetition of the same propositions. 

But the modern trend in historical investigation led to a growing 
awareness of the organic individuality of each philosopher’s thought. 
It became increasingly difficult to find philosophers teaching the 
same propositions as the old schematic approach assumed that they 
should. Even when the philosophers themselves acted as though 
they were simply repeating past theses without change, it became 
apparent that they were actually developing and translating their 
predecessors into new syntheses and giving meanings to formulas 
which were at least not explicit in the originals. To a certain extent 
it was a conscious process, conceived explicitly as the proper method 
of philosophizing within a tradition or, which is another way of 
saying the same thing, within history.” It was certainly conscious 


11See J. Collins, “Progress and Problems in the Reassessment of Boethius,” The 
Modern Schoolman 23 (1945-46), pp. 16-19. And Anton-Hermann Chroust, “The Mean- 
ing of Some Quotations from St. Augustine in the ‘Summa Theologiae’,” ibid. 27 
(1949-50) 280-96; 28 (1950-1) 21-40. 

12Gilson explains this philosophical rather than historical method of handling philoso- 
phers in an article on the differences between Thomas and Augustine (“Réflexions sur 
la Controverse S. Thomas-S. Augustin,” Mélanges Mandonnet (Paris, 1930], vol. 1, pp. 
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in Aristotle, for instance, who stated that the aim of philosophy was 
“to demonstrate the common opinions as far as possible” (Nic. 
Ethics. 1145b4). His historical studies of opinion were really 
studies in development.” In many instances, however, it is probable 
that under the influence of a nonhistorical view of the philosophia 
perennis philosophers were really reading their predecessors in their 
own sense without any awareness of the actual differences. Followers 
of St. Thomas have been particularly reluctant to take an historical 
view of St. Thomas.” 

Gilson may be cited as representative of the trend of Scholastics 
as a group toward the historical view. He relates that when he began 
his investigations of the Scholastic antecedents of Descartes, he be- 
lieved that the philosophy of St. Thomas was simply a baptized 
Aristotle, but his personal investigations made it more and more 
clear to him that St. Thomas’ work had produced a definitely new 
philosophical synthesis.” In this line of argument Gilson’s synthetic 


372-3): “Le philosophe ne cherche pas a savoir si les doctrines qu’il compare coincident 
en fait, mais si, en droit, on ne pourrait pas les amener 4 coincider. Sa méthode, pour 
autant qu’il en a une, consiste généralement 4 isoler de leur contexte certains textes 
et 4 montrer que, dans leur lettre ou dans leur esprit, ils impliquent des conséquences 
que leur auteur doit avoir implicitement admises, bien que peut-étre il ne les ait pas 
explicitement formulées. Toute exégése de ce genre court le risque d’entrainer le 
systéme auquel elle s’applique vers des conclusions qu'il n’a pas voulues, car tout 
philosophe qui en interpréte un autre épouse sur une courte longueur la courbe de sa 
pensée et s’en échappe par la premiére tangente qui lui permet de rejoindre la sienne. 
Rien de plus légitime en soi, mais ce n’est pas de l’histoire. Le philosophe cherche un 
accord a réaliser dans ]’avenir, comme un idéal, I‘historien demande un accord réalisé 
dans le passé, comme un fait.” 

18See J. T. Clark, S.J., “Aristotle’s Feeling for Development in Philosophy,” The 
Modern Schoolman 30 (1952) 1-19. Father Clark concludes: “. . . the Metaphysics 
does testify to Aristotle’s consciousness of a philosophic tradition that develops by 
gradual stages through successive clarifications toward definite solutions and is molded 
by the consciously co-operative enterprise of men whose reliance on reason is confident 
and sure, who are sincere in purpose and equipped with enough logical competence for 
the task.” 

M4Chenu’s Introduction a [Etude de Saint Thomas d Aquin (Paris, 1950) shows that 
some advances have been made since J. de Guibert, S.J., was able to write in his Les 
Doublets de Saint Thomas d Aquin (Paris, 1926), pp. 9, 11-12: “. . . ses exégétes ont 
cru pouvoir invoquer simultanément, pour préciser sa pensée, des textes empruntés a 
ses diverse oeuvres. Implicitement ou explicitement ils le supposent, c’est bien la méme 
pensée que ces textes représentent tous, avec de simples nuances.” 

15See Gilson, “L’Idée de Philosophie chez SS. Augustin et Thomas d’Aquin,” Acta 
Hebdomadae Augustinianae-Thomisticee (1931), p. 80 and n. 1; Christianity and 
Philosophy (New York, 1939), ch. IV, “Theology and Philosophy”; History of Phi- 
losophy and Philosophical Education (Milwaukee, 1948), p. 37. 
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works have tended to mark off the predecessors of St. Thomas as 
never quite achieving the Thomist position on any question although 
preparing the way for it, and his successors as progressively devi- 
ating from it.” More recently he has begun to speak of developing 
or going beyond St. Thomas, and in an article in The Modern School- 
man for November, 1951, he has expressed the opinion that there 
is no principle of unity between the many scholastic systems except 
that of the Faith.” 

One of the turning points in the development of the new historical 
attitude came in the twenties with the debate over the existence of 
a specifically Christian philosophy. Gilson’s Spirit of Medieval Phil- 
osophy finally set something of a pattern. Since then the views have 
-become increasingly more common that there is a radical difference 
between pre-Christian and Christian philosophy, and that the Chris- 
tian revelation has been the point of departure for philosophical 
insights which transcend those of the Greeks but still remain in the 


rational order.” 


16For example in his Reason and Revelation in the Middle Ages (New York, 1938), 
God and Philosophy (New Haven, 1941), Being and Some Philosophers (Toronto, 1949). 

17Historical Research and the Future of Scholasticism,” 21 (1951-2) 1-10. This 
truly remarkable article almost tempts to quotation in full. Note pp. 4-5, 6, 7, for 
instance: “The research in medieval thought, which began by being concerned with 
the philosophies of the Middle Ages, is tending more and more to restore these philoso- 
phies within the theologies which contain them ... Nearer our own day, there are those 
who have gone so far as to hold that the doctrine of St. Thomas was to such an extent 
the common doctrine of his age, that one could expound it by using only the texts of 
his contemporaries. But in fact the progress of historical studies has led us to differentiate 
medieval doctrinal positions. Without denying that which is common in the Aristotelian 
technique of the medieval theologians, we are beginning to realize the distinctive and 
individual way in which each of them made use of this common technique. Every 
great medieval doctrinal synthesis appears to us more and more in the light of its 
own originality; and there is no doubt that we see these doctrines as more distinct 
from one another than they appear to our predecessors. Even the unity of the Schools 
now appears as less rigid than we once thought. We would no longer think of St. Albert 
the Great as of a man who tried to be a Thomist by anticipation, and failed; and we 
should experience some hesitation today in saying what our predecessors saw no 
reason to doubt—namely, that Giles of Rome belongs to the school of St. Thomas 
Aquinas. . . . Experience teaches us that the more we reintegrate the philosophies of 
the Middle Ages within their theological context, the more their originality becomes 
apparent. .. . But if nothing is more transitory than positive science, nothing is less 
transitory than the Christian faith; and that is why, if the Scholasticism of the thirteenth 
century should have to be redone, it would be necessary that faith, and not science, 
should have changed since the thirteenth century.” 

18Unlike the later medieval philosophers, the Fathers seemed much more aware of the 
differences between the Greeks and themselves. Augustine, it is true, found Plato almost 
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Partially under the influence of the older conception of the phil- 
osophia perennis but more under the stress of the clear official stand- 
ing that St. Thomas has received since the days of Aeterni Patris. 
there have been, it is true, efforts to harmonize the great doctors of 
the tradition. This is manifest in the notes of the Quarrachi edition 
of St. Bonaventure, for instance, and in the work of Father Boyer on 
St. Augustine. From another direction there is Father Descoqs’ per- 
sistent view that St. Thomas was a Suarezian, and that of Father 
Garrigou-Lagrange that he was a Banezian. None of this syncretism 
has quite succeeded. It seems more probable that the great minds 
of the past must stand as individual philosophers who defy transla- 
tion into the terms of another thinker without omitting something, 
something which eventually will clamor for rehearing before the 
human spirit and have to be reinstated. Plato needs the corrective of 
Aristotle, but after you have Aristotle you have always to go back 
to Plato too. So it is also with Augustine and Thomas.” The theory 
of illumination needs the doctrine of abstraction and the agent in- 
tellect. But after you have abstraction and the agent intellect the 
theory of illumination still keeps knocking at the door.” 

Much depends of course on the establishment of the historical 


argument. But it is a very difficult argument to establish. For it 
requires long and extensive study of different and frequently obscure 
philosophical systems. Moreover, the incidence of personal estimate 


a Christian. But the fact bothered him and he felt constrained to explain the situation 
by calling in some Mosaic influence on the Athenian until someone pointed out dis- 
crepancies in dates. Gregory of Nyssa, however, had no doubts about the difference 
between “our philosophy” and “outside philosophy.” 

19See Gilson, “Le Christianisme et la Tradition Philosophique,’ Revue des Sciences 
et Théologiques 1-11 (1941-2), p. 254: “On peut donc dire, en ce sens, qu’Aristote n'a 
jamais remplacé Platon dans Vhistoire de la pensée chrétienne. I] ne l’a pas méme 
remplacé dans la pensée de saint Thomas d’Aquin, qui ne commettait pourtant pas 
lerreur de prendre Aristote pour l’auteur du Liber de Causis, et qui s'est efficacement 
employé au contraire 4 restaurer le péripatétisme dans la pureté de ses positions philo- 
sophiques primitives. Saint Thomas d’Aquin l]’a fait en logique, en physique, en 
physiologie, en psychologie et méme en métaphysique, mais il a pourtant couronné son 
aristotélisme par le platonisme traditionnel des Péres.”” Compare this with A. C. Pegis’ 
introduction to Basic Writings of St. Thomas Aquinas (New York, 1945), p. xliii: “It 
is not extreme to suggest that when St. Thomas succeeded in disengaging Aristotle from 
Platonism and in seeing the full power of the Aristotelian critique of Platonism, he had 
in his hands the solution to the major issue of the thirteenth century . . . An anti- 
Platonic Aristotle . . . was a veritable defender of Christian thought.” 

20See C. J. Boyer, S.J., “Deux nouveaux interprétes de Villumination augustinienne,” 
Doctor Communis (1951) 40-46, 
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in such a study can be very high. As a personal judgment of where 
the truth lies I would say: 

(1) Within certain limits the conservative notion of a philosophia 
perennis as the recurrence of the same propositions defended by the 
same arguments can be verified in the history of philosophy. For 
example, the argument for the existence of God from the order of 
the world has a long history with very little change in the manner 
and intent of presentation. Romeyer’s little volumes on Christian 
Philosophy are an example of the possibilities in this direction.” 

(2) It is also possible to find a philosophia perennis in the sense 
of a general agreement on certain key propositions, but these may be 
defended in different ways and organized in different relations. For 
example, the common Christian definition of man may be given as: 
a composite of body and spirit. This leaves room for the Platonist 
as well as for the Aristotelian. Sertillanges’ little classic, Les Grandes 
Théses de la Philosophie Thomiste, and his much larger work, 
Le Christianisme et les Philosophies, are samples of this way of 
handling the question.” 

(3) It would seem possible also to summon different philosophers 
to a sort of symposium on philosophical questions and find that as 


they drop deeper into details, they come paradoxically more and 
more into a common area of debate. James, Hamelin, and St. 
Thomas are worlds apart in their general views. But in their ulti- 
mate analysis of free will, for example, they can be brought into 
very close consideration of the basic elements of the problem at 


21B. Romeyer, S.J., La Philosophie Chrétienne jusqu’d Descartes (Paris: 1934), 3 
vols. In a review of the companion volumes by J. Souilhé, S.J. (La Philosophie 
Chrétienne de Descartes 4 Nos Jours (Paris: 1934], 2 vols.) in Revue de Philosophie 5 
(1935) 155-163 (“Sur I’Histoire de la Philosophie Chrétienne”) Marcel de Corte gives 
an interesting short sketch of what he calls “le rythme historique de l’idée philosophique 
et de l’idée chrétienne.” Adapting the “spoils theory” to Thomism he remarks (p. 163) : 
“ .. Sans trop en fausser les données, on pourrait dire qu’au XIIle siécle l’accent portait 
sur [objectivité des objects en présence, alors que le mouvement de la philosophie 
moderne, de fagons diverses, mais constamment, a souligné la subjectivité du sujet 
humain en proie au désir de se dépasser. L’étude objective de ces dispositions sub- 
jectives, telle que l’ont tentée, de maniére différente, un Gabriel Marcel ou un Maurice 
Blondel, est, 4 cet égard, du plus haut intérét. Elle a élargi le champ de vision du 
thomisme; tout ce qui est réaliste est ndétre.” 

22A..D. Sertillanges, O.P., Les Grandes Théses de la Philosophie Thomiste (Paris: 
1928) (translation by Anstruther: Foundations of Thomistic Philosophy (St. Louis, 
1931]) ; Le Christianisme et les Philosophies (Paris, 2nd ed., 1941), 2 vols. 
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hand. Father Marc’s Psychologie Réflexive can be offered as an 
excellent example of this sort of work.” 

(4) Nevertheless it seems to be true that every philosopher 
retains his own individuality in his thought. This implies that 
although one might find for certain philosophers certain lines of 
community and agreement, yet if these lines of agreement are 
restored to their particular context, they all bear different relations 
and in a sense different meanings. Both Thomas and Augustine, for 
example, would agree that it is possible to prove the existence of 
God, that the proof begins in the sensible world, and that basically 
it is a proof from contingency. But for Augustine all this is under- 
stood in the method of interiorism, while for Thomas it is worked 
out in a metaphysics of sensible nature. And by that fact their 
philosophies take on an entirely different cast.” 

(5) Moreover the differences between these philosophies do not 
seem explicable merely as differences in language and expression. 
There are true metaphysical differences which stand in opposition 
to one another. Whether or not this opposition is necessarily one 
of contradiction is a question which cannot be avoided. But for the 
present it is perhaps sufficient to affirm that it is an irreducible 
opposition. Neither explanation can absorb the other. Either there 
is a sense in which both may stand, or one must fall, or both must 
fall. Aristotle does not absorb Plato, nor Thomas Augustine. There 
are some things one learns only from Plato: exemplarism and parti- 
cipation, for example. And there are others one learns only from 
Augustine, such as interiorism and the philosophy of history. 

After this preliminary confrontation of the conservative with the 
historical attitude it will be possible to make a more detailed analy- 
sis of the theses maintained by the conservative view. 


RESOLUTION OF THE PROBLEM 


First there was the negative argument: to admit two different 


23A, Marc, S.J., Psychologie Réflexive (Paris, 1948), 2 vols. 

24In an article in Mélanges Mandonnet (vol. I, pp. 371-383: “Réflexions sur la 
controverse S. Thomas-S, Augustin”) Gilson draws the lines of the irreducible differ- 
ences between the two great intellectual forces in the Christian tradition, and ends 
with the judicious statement: “. .. car c’est par le dedans et en profondeur qu’elles se 
rejoignent, dans l’épaisseur de la réalité religieuse qu’elles sondent sans parvenir a 


la traverser.” 
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metaphysical systems as true is to deny the principle of contradic- 
tion. One of the key words or concepts in this argument is obviously 
that of “system.” Is it possible to distinguish between metaphysics 
as such and a system of metaphysics? If so, then it is not immedi- 
ately clear that the denial of the principle of contradiction is 
entailed by the admission of the possibility of two different systems 
of metaphysics. For in that case metaphysics in general would form 
the one true basic metaphysics. And metaphysical systems might 
then be considered as attempts at solution of disputed questions and 
a unification of the whole in theses which do not go beyond the © 
realm of probability. In this sense it would clearly be possible to 
have several systems all contributing to the truth.” Or the systems 
might be various ways in which the one general metaphysics finds 
itself expressed. Whether this is possible without contradiction is 
something to be proved. 

Familiar to contemporary Scholastics is the distinction between 
“system” and “body of doctrine.” It is principally encountered in 
evaluations of the “Thomism” of Suarez.” The reason is obvious. 
For Suarez is a philosopher who professes to “follow St. Thomas” 
and who nevertheless rejects certain key theses of the Thomistic 
system.” Suarezians then have tended to ground the distinction on 
the basis of certitude and probability.“ According to their interpre- 
tation the “doctrine” of St. Thomas comprises all those truths which 
can be established with certitude. The “system” of St. Thomas is 
the organization of those truths into a coherent whole with the aid 
of demonstrations which are only probable. These latter demonstra- 
tions are the specifically “systematic” demonstrations, i.e., their 
conclusions depend solely upon first principles whose truth is doubt- 


25See St. Thomas, Contra Gentiles, III, 9: “nam impossibile est quod probabiliter 
dicitur secundum totum esse falsum.” It would seem impossible also that any philosophical 
system should be entirely and completely false. Compare Garrigou-Lagrange’s endorse- 
ment of the Leibnizian principle that philosophical systems are frequently and gen- 
erally true in what they affirm and false in what they deny (“La Puissance d’Assimila- 
tion du Thomisme,” Revue Thomiste 45 [1939], p. 273). 

26Newman has drawn a similar distinction in his Essay, but in a broader context. 
See Part II, ch. V, sect. 2. 

27See Picard, S.J., “Le Thomisme de Suarez,” Archives de Philosophie 18 (1949), p. 
109. 

28For the arguments relating to this “Suarezian question” see the references given for 
“eclecticism” at the beginning of the paper. 
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ful or at least controverted. Thus the real distinction between 
essence and existence is defended because it is a necessary conse- 
quence of the proposition that act and potency are always and in 
every case really distinct. 

The presupposition of those who defend the distinction is that 
it is possible to establish philosophical truths with certitude without 
entering into any systematic arguments. The approach would seem 
to be to consider each question by itself and on its own merits. Only 
after the certitudes have been established is it permissible to enter 
upon the way of systematization. As Picard notes, the method is 
analytical and critical rather than synthetic and intuitive.” 

Defenders of the Thomistic system have denied the validity of 
the distinction, of course. For they are in no wise ready to admit 
that the controverted systematic theses are only probable. They 
have argued therefore that to win the right to the name of “Thomist” 
a philosopher must subscribe integrally to the Thomist system. 
From their point of view the distinction should be located between 
“systemism” and “eclecticism,” where “eclecticism” names a method 
that picks and chooses among doctrines of various systems without 
any principle of unity to govern the choices made. The result is 
thus an unorganized collection of truths which have not been reduced 
to unity. Suarez and Suarezians are “eclectics,” not “Thomists.” 
The tendency of this group is to identify the Philosophia perennis 
and Thomism.” 

Father de la Taille has accepted the distinction between “body 
of doctrine” and “systems.” But he has defined the terms in such 
a way that “body of doctrine” retains what the Suarezians want to 
exclude when they exclude “system.” Thus theology as a “body of 





290p. cit., p. 128: “S’il fallait en deux ou trois mots caractériser la métaphysique 
suarézienne, je dirais que c’est un thomisme critique et analytique.” 

39See Garrigou-Lagrange, “La Puissance d’Assimilation du Thomisme,” Revue Thomiste 
45 (1939), pp. 274-5: “Cette philosophie traditionnelle différe aussi de [eclectisme, 
parce qu'elle ne se contente pas de choisir dans les différents systémes, sans principe 
directeur, ce qui parait étre plus plausible, mais elle éclaire tous les grands problémes 
a la lumiére d’un principe supérieur, dérivé du principe de contradiction ou d’identité 
et du principe de causalité, ad la lumiére de la distinction entre puissance et acte, dis- 
tinction qui rend le devenir intelligible en fonction de [’étre, premier intelligible; dis- 
tinction qui, selon Aristote et saint Thomas, est nécessaire pour concilier le principe 
didentité affirmé par Parménide: ‘l’étre est, le nonétre n’est pas,’ et le devenir affirmé 
par Héraclite.” See also José Todoli, O.P., “La Filosofia perenne y la insatisfactién y 
angustia de la filosofia contemporanea,” La Ciencia Tomista 79 (1952) 47-81. 
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doctrine” or a “science” is “ordered cognition rooted in its princi- 
ples and having all its parts related and coherent with each other, 
somewhat like an organized body.” He then defines “system” as 
“a kind of hypothetical explanation of things, which is neither sus- 
ceptible of being demonstrated, nor of functioning as a principle of 
demonstration, but is simply a form supplied by the mind of an 
artist to put some order and harmony in things and by which they 
can easily and conveniently be joined and linked together.”” This 
bears resemblance to what we might call in English a “scientific 
theory” or “hypothesis.” It seems, moreover, to echo Claude Ber- 
nard’s distinction between théorie and systéme in experimental 
science, according to which théorie is an hypothesis which is sub- 
mitted to experimentation for proof, and systéme an hypothesis 
which is tested merely by logic.” 

Outside Scholasticism the dispute between systematists and non- 
systematists has been carried on principally between the Hegelians 
and the Existentialists. It was of course Hegel who first raised the 
idea of “system in development” to a position of honor in phil- 
osophy, and really brought into full flower what has been called 
“the era of philosophical systems.” With Hegel the idea of system 
became a ruling concept. It was directly involved in his notion 
that truth is the whole.” Kierkegaard understood the Hegelian 
notion of system as completeness and finality for it is all-inclusive. 
Nothing falls outside the system. Therefore, reality and philosophy 
are identified with the system. Hegel managed this identity and all- 
inclusiveness by his dialectic of the mediation of opposites. 

Kierkegaard objected violently (as James later would do but in 


31Mysterium Fidei (Paris, 1921) Praefatio, p. viii. 

3820p. cit. p. ix. 

33See Lalande, Vocabulaire de la Philosophie (Paris, 1947) and the discussion of the 
definitions of “Systéme.” 

“There is implicit in this characterization of the nineteenth century a misreading 
of the earlier history of philosophy, specifically of the Middle Ages, as though they 
were not also an era of systems. This was pointed out by Cardinal Ehrle, and has been 
one of the points of emphasis in Gilson’s interpretation of Medieval Philosophy, as has 
been noted above. 

35At least so it was understood by the Neo-Hegelians. See Knox's discussion of 
Bradley in his An Introduction to Hegel (Oxford, 1940), p. 153: “Truth, accordingly, is 
not merely dependent upon, or in any sense other than the coherence and comprehensive- 
ness of systematically developing ideal content: it is this developing system. ‘Truth,’ 
says Bradley, ‘is the whole Universe realizing itself in one aspect.’ ” 
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more gentle tones against the Neo-Hegelian Royce) that reality 
could not be squeezed into the system. The Danish philosopher in 
fact swung to the other extreme and maintained that all systematiza- 
tion is instrumental in character and illusory as a translation of 
reality. Reality, he argued, is found only in the unique, the excep- 
tional, the individual, and has its highest expression not in the essen- 
tial definition but in the existential act of freedom. Contrary to 
Hegel’s view there is no mediation between opposites, but rather a 
chasm bridgeable only by a leap of faith. To permit the human 
mind to construct a total system is to transform it into the mind 
of God.” 

Plato had raised the issue here involved when in the Sophist he 
had the Stranger ask: 
. .» Shall we refuse to attribute being to motion and rest, or anything to any- 
thing, and assume that they do not mingle, and are incapable of participating 
in one another? Or shall we gather all into one class of things communicable 
with one another? Or are some things communicable and others not? Which 
of these alternatives, Theaetetus, will they prefer?* 


The Stranger’s own decision is that some things are communicable 
but some not: ‘ 

. .. Then, surely, he who can divide rightly is able to see clearly one form 
pervading a scattered multitude, and many different forms contained under 
one higher form; and again, one form knit together into a single whole and 
pervading many such wholes, and many forms, existing only in separation 
and isolation. 

What is the relationship of forms or essences or ideas to one 
another? Are they able to be organized into a single hierarchy or 
must, in the last analysis, the process of organization stop short of 
complete unity? Can the system ever be built? It was the intention 
of the Aristotelian doctrine of transcendentals and analogy to find 
a background of unity in which all forms and all reality participate, 
and this was the proper sphere of what later came to be called 
metaphysics.” But Aristotle himself, at least insofar as his extant 


36Kierkegaard’s polemic against The System can be found throughout his works, 
but a central reference is his Concluding Unscientific Postscript (translated by Swenson 
and Lowrie, Princeton, 1949) pp. 99-114. 

87Plato, Sophist (Jowett’s translation), 251c. 

3880p. cit., 253c. 

89See Metaphysics V, 6 (1016b31). 
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writings transmit his thought to us, gives the impression of a phil- 
osopher who was more concerned about single questions than about 
the compact unity of a total system.“ Perhaps the explanation is to 
be found in the fact that his doctrine of analogy finds a solution 
somewhere between Plato’s partial systems on the one hand, and 
Hegel’s absolute system of identity and Kierkegaard’s absolute 
rejection of system on the other. For analogy in its very notion 
admits the impossibility of ever reducing one analogate to another. 
The partim diverso can never be erased. On the other hand analogy 
affirms a relationship of similarity between the analogates. The 
partim eodem is always there. Analogy in other words is a relation 
of similarity that obtains between realities that cannot be united 
under a common univocal form. There is then a total unity in reality 
but it is a unity of analogy, not of univocity. In other words the 
universe is a system, correctly enough, but a system of irreducible 
realities which are nevertheless bound together by the similarities of 
analogy. Analogy therefore involves a unity within duality, a polar- 
ity within the very concepts and principles in question. 

Such an analogical system is a much looser affair than the uni- 
vocal systems by which a supreme genus is divided into its sub- 
classes and species. For it implies in its very notion two character- 
istics about the universe of being which makes a closed and strictly 
univocal system impossible. 

It first implies that one cannot take one category or form and 
deepen or broaden it in such a way that it will include the whole of 
reality. One cannot say that everything is spirit or matter or thought 
or will or essence or existence. One can say, it is true, that every- 
thing is being or one or good or true. But these are not simple cate- 
gories or forms. They contain a duality and a relationship within 
them which is precisely that of analogy. 

It might further be remarked that this duality and relationship 
does not find its basic expression in the relation between distinct 
beings, between God and creatures,” for example, or between angels 


40Ross believes (in the introduction to his edition of Aristotle’s Metaphysics (Oxford, 
1924], p. Ixxvii) that “The Metaphysics as a whole expresses not a dogmatic system but 
the adventures of a mind in its search for truth.” 

41However the climactic and highest expression of analogy is found here. See Przywara, 


Analogia Entis, pp. 82-3. 
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and stones, but rather in the relation which exists within being itself. 
There is, for instance, the relation between essence and existence 
which, whether they be considered “really distinct” or not, are two 
irreconcilable aspects of being in the sense that one cannot be 
reduced to the other except in God. Even in the case of God there 
is a kind of duality involved insofar as His being permits the possi- 
bility of other beings distinct from Himself though created by Him. 
And yet these two aspects are united by a bond of similarity which 
we call being. The same is true of the relation of substance and 
accident within an individual, of the cognitional and the appetitive, 
of the spiritual and the material. They are juxtaposed, as it were, 
laid one over another in such a way that there are bonds of simi- 
larity binding one to the other, but neither will ever be able a la 
Procrustes to be fitted to the bed of the other. Consequently any effort 
to reduce reality to one simple category is doomed to failure from 
the start. In one sense, then, Plato was right. Univocally there are 
in the universe only partial systems, radically distinct “ideas.” If 
they are to be unified, a different kind of principle of unity is re- 
quired, an analogical principle. 

The analogical character of the universe next implies that one 
cannot “finish off” the explanation of any one part of the Universe. 
What is referred to here is what some have called the “mystery of 
being.”” There is in human knowledge a natural incapacity to 
plumb the intelligibility of any problem in such a way as to leave 
no questions still to be solved. Some have placed the cause of this 
incapacity in the abstractive character of human knowledge. Ab- 
straction always “leaves something.” Abstraction too is always gen- 
eral. Since the ultimate reality is in one order the existing individual 
and in another absolute being, it follows that abstract knowledge 
will never be able to exhaust the reality of being, and correlatively, 
one will never be able completely to reconstruct reality out of 
abstract knowledge.” 





“This has been particularly an existentialist theme and has been especially central 
in the philosophy of Gabriel Marcel. But Scholastics have readily recognized it as part 
of their tradition. See Maritain, Introduction to Metaphysics (New York, 1939), pp. 4-7. 

48This was especially the theme of Rousselot’s The Intellectualism of St. Thomas 
(London, 1935). But it is a point admitted on all sides. Descoqs, “Questions de Méta- 
physique,” Archives de Philosophie 2 (1924), p. 197: “Chaque systéme construit la 
réalité d’aprés un point de vue. Mais ce point de vue, fit-il celui de l’étre, en vain 
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Such reasoning is sound enough. The appropriate conclusion is 
that, even if at most only one system of reality is possible, that 
system can never be complete and final. It must always be open 
to development. 

The argument from the analogical character of reality proceeds 
differently. Because the elements of being are irreducible in a uni- 
vocal way, the philosopher always finds himself faced with several 
different elements which must be drawn into a unified explanation. 
There is for example the meeting of spirit and matter in human 
intellection; the junction of species, individual, and person jn man; 
the adaptation of mind, cause, and freedom in the act of choice. 
The various elements to be united can be separately established as 
metaphysical “facts,” i.e., as distinct entities which are given in the 
actual world. There is probably no absolute distinction that can be 
drawn between fact and theory in metaphysics as in science, at least 
in the sense that there is no such thing as a “bare fact” which does 
not already imply some theory. One cannot prove the existence of 
God, for example, without some definition of His essence. But there 
does seem to be a legitimate distinction between a designation of a 
reality that is sufficient to determine whether or not it exists, and one 
which explains its inner essence in all its relationships. Spirit, for 
instance, can be designated in this way as that which is not matter 
and as that which is capable of operations which are beyond matter. 

Because man does not have God’s knowledge of reality or a 
knowledge of reality through a knowledge of God’s essence, he is 
forced to bring the disparate elements of his problem into a unity 
by choosing a principle of unity from within the problem itself. If 
man were God and outside and above the elements he wished to 
unite, he could use himself, the one source of the different elements, 
as the principle of unity. But because man begins his knowledge 


espérerait-on enserrer tout entiére, cette méme réalité dans nos concepts abstraits et 
nos formules rigides. Toujours échapperont des éléments qu’un autre systéme, con- 
struit d’un autre point de vue, recueillera et synthétisera plus efficacement.” Garrigou- 
Lagrange, Revue Thomiste 45 (1939), p. 283: “Il [thomisme] reconnait que la réalité 
est incomparablement plus riche que nos conceptions philosophiques. Par 1a il conserve 
le sens du mystére cher aux modernes.” Brunner, La Connaissance Humaine (Paris, 
1943), p. 405: “Toute synthése philosophique est nécessairement incompléte, finie.” 
The reason was given above on the same page: “Puisque le moindre étre concret est 
inépuisable pour notre connaissance finie, nos concepts d’étre restent toujours imparfaits, 
abstraits, relativement vides.” 
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of reality not by a knowledge of God’s essence but by a knowledge 
of particular things in their separateness, he must proceed to their 
unification from their separateness. Because in themselves these ele- 
ments are related only by analogical unity, any attempt at unifica- 
tion will always leave something of the problem still not understood. 
This is the case not only because man’s knowledge is incomplete but 
also because no principle of unity chosen from within the system 
can unify with anything more than the imperfect unity of analogy. 
Consequently some other principle of unity always remains possible. 
Spirit and matter may be unified from the viewpoint of the activity 
of matter on spirit or from the viewpoint of the dynamism of spirit 
toward being. But neither will completely satisfy.“ 

In the light of this analogical character of the universe, the phi- 
losopher faces several possibilities. (1) He can restrict himself to 
the analysis of particular phases of reality, and preclude any pre- 
occupation with the unifying principles of the whole. (2) He can 
also endeavor to develop a total philosophy or metaphysics but keep 
himself on the general level of the establishment of the metaphysical 
“facts.” He may thus demonstrate that matter exists, spirit exists, 
God exists, intellection exists, freedom exists. But he must then 
renounce any attempt to further the intelligibility of these facts in 
themselves and in their relationships to each other. (3) He can, 
finally, attempt this further task of pursuing ultimate explanation. 

Though individual philosophers might thus set goals (1) and (2) 
for themselves, it must be obvious that the intrinsic finalism of phi- 
losophy itself cannot be satisfied short of the third goal. For philoso- 
phy by definition is the science of the ultimate explanation. The 
nature of scientific knowledge in general is to reduce the matter 





44See Brunner, La Connaissance Humaine, pp. 406-7: “Les grands problémes philoso- 
phiques restent 4 peu prés, bien qu’incomplétement, les mémes, Car l'objet formel de 
la philosophie est le méme 4 toutes époques et de tous temps, mais le méme d’une fagon 
toute spéciale. N’oublions pas que l’étre est analogue, et que les concepts que nous 
formons de lui sont analogues entre eux 4 leur tour. Certes, la philosophie est appelée 
a faire une synthése de tous ces concepts analogues pour former ainsi une idée de ]’étre 
qui soit aussi pleine, aussi adéquate que possible. Et puisque la philosophie n’est que la 
réflexion méthodique sur ce grand probléme, il n'est pas étonnant que dans son mouve- 
ment méme elle reproduise l’attitude que l-homme prend en face de lui. L’idée d’étre 
est la premiére et la derniére connue, toujours achevée parce qu’embrassant tout, toujours 
inachevée, parce qu’embrassant la plupart des réalités d’une maniére seulement abstraite 


et analogique.” 
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at hand to its causes or origins or principles, as Aristotle pointed 
out. This reduction has no intermediate stopping point, but is con- 
stantly moved forward under the urge to find the ultimate cause or 
ground.” But if this reduction is followed out to its ultimate stages, 
it will inevitably lead to a search for the absolutely last principle 
of all. Necesse est ante omnem multitudinem habere unitatem. The 
movement of science, therefore, is at once a movement toward the 
cause, toward the ultimate, and toward unity. That is why the two 
ways of knowing, history and science, ultimately go back to the 
same principle: the Creator.“ That is why, too, in metaphysics itself 
there has always been the ambiguity or tension between the abso- 
lutely last as an abstract principle and as the most real being.“ 
But it is not merely a question of finding out what the cause is. 
As Aristotle again has said, one really knows when he understands 
how the cause explains the properties that flow from it.” 

Father de la Taille then would seem to be correct in arguing that 
scientific knowledge is necessarily systematic: . . . cohaerens utique, 
sicut veritas est cohaerens.“ This would explain why a pure eclecti- 


45Husserl’s first Cartesian Meditation develops this character of science. But he claims 
to find its fulfillment in phenomenology rather than metaphysics. 

46Plato’s Timaeus is the classic locus of this juncture of “myth” and metaphysics, 
and prepared the way for the Christian adoption of Genesis as the textbook in meta- 
physics. 

47De Lubac distinguishes between the unity sought by the philosopher and that sought 
by the mystic: “Le philosophe part d’un besoin d’explication, qui est au moins virtuelle- 
ment besoin d’explication totale. Ce qu’il veut c’est unifier le multiple et tout ensemble 
diversifier l'un: il lui faut un systéme de rapports qui, embrassant toute chose, rende 
toute chose intelligible. Son ambition est de comprehendre l’univers. ... Par dela )’'Un 
unifiant que cherche le philosophe et qui n’est qu’une fonction, le mystique cherche 
l'Un lui-méme, Un dans son étre et dans son unité, et pour trouver cet Un, il est prét 
a perdre l’univers entier” (De la Connaissance de Dieu [Paris] pp. 118-20). 

Pieper, however, sees a link between the two: “. . . philosophy implies a relation to 
theology. . . . To be sure, the aim of philosophy is to understand reality as from a 
single principle. And essentially speaking, philosophy is ‘on the way,’ in via, to this 
aim, loving, seeking, and hoping, as we said, but at the same time too, incapable of 
attaining its aim ... it can now be seen how this conception of philosophy makes 
a rationalistic interpretation of the world, deduced from a single principle, and from 
the first cause, quite simply inconceivabie. In other words a complete and closed 
‘system’ of philosophy is not possible . . .” (Leisure: The Basis of Culture {London, n.d.] 
pp. 144-46). 

48Aristotle, De Anima, 402b15. 

49This is taking “systematic” not as de la Taille himself defined it, but as it is gen- 
erally understood, i.e., a group of propositions are systematic, or form a system, if 
they are reducible to a relatively few simple principles with which the whole body of 
truth can be shown to have an inner coherence and structure and form one deductive 


chain. 
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cism seems to be impossible and why every philosopher, nolens- 
volens, tends to systematization.” Intelligibility and unity are con- 
vertible. It might further be remarked that whenever a predomi- 
nantly critical or analytical philosophy does occur, the complete 
view of the philosopher (or theologian) in question always supposes 
that there is a synthesizing unity available to man somewhere or 
eventually, though not in his reason, or at least not in reason taken 
in its natural powers. The synthesis in this view is placed in some 
nonrational potency, in faith or belief in one of its historical forms. 
If, however, the natural dynamism of reason is not rejected by 
skepticism on the one hand or held in check by a supernatural 
revelation on the other, it will strive by its own power without limit 
to penetrate the mystery of being. It was for this reason that the main 
argument of the Fathers against the philosophers was that that mys- 
tery could not be “solved” without faith, though philosophy did form 
part of the stairway to faith and ultimate vision.” 

But on the third level of philosophizing it becomes immediately 
obvious that different explanations and correlations of reality may 
be possible. For in synthesizing the various polarities or meta- 
physical facts several possibilities suggest themselves. It may be 
true first of all that different philosophers have a different set of 
facts to synthesize as a result of the progress (or regress) of knowl- 
edge and history. Thus Christian philosophers have realities brought 
before them that did not enter into the perspective of the Greeks, 
e.g., creation, the Incarnation, and all their consequences. Again, 
where the historical facts were practically the same as in the high 
Middle Ages, because of the analogical unity of the elements, it 
would be possible to have different syntheses based upon different 
principles of unity. For as historians of philosophy are wont to 
say, different philosophers might have different fundamental intu- 
itions which guide them, as the idea of truth for St. Augustine, or 
the idea of being as relation to act for St. Thomas. Different philoso- 


50Thus “pure eclecticism” cannot be attributed even to the arch-eclectic, Victor 
Cousin, particularly as his thought developed. See the article “éclecticisme” in the 
Appendices to Lalande’s Vocabulaire. 

51See for example St. Augustine, De Trinitate, XIII, 7, 9 [PL 1021]: “Nunc vero 
fecerunt quidem sibi philosophi, sicut eorum cuique placuit, vitas beatas suas, ut quasi 
propria virtute possent, quod communi mortalium conditione non poterant . . .” (italics 
mine). 
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phers, furthermore, might put the center of gravity of their syn- 
theses at different points on the axis between the polarities. Thus 
Aristotle will decide to begin his analysis of knowledge from the 
object, Augustine from the subject. Thomas will put emphasis on 
the intellect and Scotus on the will. 

These differences may arise from varying causes. One cause will 
be the way of life of the philosopher. For philosophy partakes of the 
nature of reflection, and begins after personality formation is al- 
ready well advanced. Thus, as Przywara indicates, the differences 
between the schools in Scholasticism tend to follow the various vital 
spiritualities of the different religious orders.” Father Guthrie after 
Augustine and Augustine after Varro see the differences as deriva- 
tive from the implicit choice of goods the philosopher has made for 
himself.” Another cause may be that facts assume different pro- 
portions in different historical moments, as Salman suggests, such 
as the universal for the Greek, the individual for the Christian, the 
social for the modern.™ Another cause will be the choice of a master 
in philosophy. One man may be introduced to philosophy through 
Thomas, another through Kant, another through Heidegger. Or he 
may approach philosophy from mathematics or biology or religion. 
In every instance the synthesis will show the marks of these 
influences. 

But if varying explanations of the universe are possible, then they 
are also unavoidable. For if a philosopher is to move into the third 
level of explanation, he must choose among possibilities, either de- 
liberately and consciously, or more often indeliberately and by 
force of circumstances. Every choice will have its limitations. It 
will be able to explain what it explains, but it will not be able to 


52See Polarity, pp. 94 ff. 

53See Augustine, De Civitate Dei, XIX, 1-3. Father Guthrie reverses the Scholastic 
dictum to read: Nil cognitum nisi prius fuerit volitum. 

541). H. Salman, “La multiplicité de l’expérience philosophique et la métaphysique 
de Vétre,” Revue des Sciences Philosophiques et Théologiques 31 (1947) 173-191. The 
dependence of man in his philosophizing upon his spatial and temporal circumstances 
derives from the fact that he is a corporeal person. L. de Raeymaeker (“La Relativité 
de la Connaissance Métaphysique,” in La Relativité de Notre Connaissance (Louvain, 
1948]) develops some of the elements of this dependence while showing how man is 
nevertheless able to rise above them. This approaches the theme of man’s “historicity” 
developed by existentialism. See J. Lotz, S.J., “Zur Geschichtlichkeit des Menschen,” 
Scholastik 26 (1951) 321-41. See also Robert C. Pollock, “History Is a Matrix,” 
Tnovcnt 26 (1951) 205-218. 
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explain everything in such a way as completely to satisfy the human 
mind. As a result, a kind of rhythm is set up in philosophy, or as 
the modern jargon has it, a dialogue or dialectic. One line of ex- 
planation is inaugurated by the master.” If it is taken up, it will 
eventually run itself out, both because its truths become familiar, 
and also because it does not seem to offer much hope of progress in 
a certain set of problems. The mystery of being wears it out, as it 
were. It may come back again in another generation which has found 
itself surfeited with a different diet. Insofar as it is part of the 
philosophia perennis, i.e., maintains the basic metaphysical facts, 
and it is a true explanation of reality, it will never become useless 
or unnecessary. In fact, depending on the power of its synthesis, it 
will always be one voice in the philosophical dialogue. 

Thus the reply to the question whether reality is a system or not 
iz neither a simple Yes nor No. One must distinguish between a 
univocal system and an analogical one. In a univocal system the 
propositions are not only organized under its first principles but 
they are actually evolved out of them by a process of analysis and 
division which is rigorous and all-inclusive. Thus all pantheisms 
and idealisms are univocal systems. In an analogical system the 
organization is never deductively perfect. Rather it maintains a 
pluralistic universe (i.e., a universe in which there are radically 
distinct natures and entities) but finds a transcendental unity link- 
ing the whole. Within the category of an analogical system it is 
necessary to make a further distinction between the system or the 
coherence of metaphysical facts taken in themselves, and the explana- 
tion or relationship of those facts. It is at this point that the distinc- 
tion between a general and common system of metaphysics and a 
partial and personal system of metaphysics becomes applicable. It is 
somewhat of a misnomer, it would seem, to talk of a distinction 
between metaphysics in general and a system of metaphysics. For 
all metaphysics is in some sense systematic. But a distinction between 
an analogical system of metaphysical facts and an explanatory sys- 
tem of these facts seems valid. For the former can be common, the 


55The development of the master’s thought may take several directions. Xavier Zubiri 
in an interesting article in The Thomist 7 (1944), “Socrates and Greek Wisdom,” pp. 
1-64, points out that a proposition may be taken in two senses: in its static meaning 
taken by itself, and as the point of departure for a chain of developments (p. 9), 
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skeleton, as it were, of the philosophia perennis. The latter is vari- 
able and personal. 

If the analysis in hand is sound, then it would seem possible to 
qualify the negative argument of the conservative view in favor of 
only one metaphysics. There can be only one metaphysics in the 
sense of a general system of metaphysical facts. That there cannot 
be different explanatory systems of those facts must be denied. The 
proof of the minor of the supporting syllogism which states that the 
ultimate nature of reality cannot be both one thing and another at 
the same time, must be distinguished. That the ultimate nature of 
reality cannot be contradictory, as Kierkegaard held, is true. That 
it cannot be analogical, as Aristotle and Thomas held, is false. 


PHILOSOPHY OF THE JUDGMENT 


With regard to the positive arguments presented in favor of the 
conservative view, one general observation can first be made. It is 
that all these contentions have as background what might be called 
“the philosophy of the concept” rather than “the philosophy of the 
judgment.” Certainly this division itself is very broad, as Van Riet’s 
survey of modern Thomistic epistemology shows,” and it could 
hardly be maintained that there is wholehearted agreement among 
the philosophers on either side of the division. But an attempt can 
be made to indicate the general approach. 

The philosophy of the concept makes the concept the heart of 
philosophy. This somewhat tautological statement can be broken 
down into the following propositions. (1) The perfection of natural 
human cognition is in the knowledge of the universal, the conceptual. 
Thus there is no intuition of existential reality either in the external 
world or in the interior of the knowing subject. Nor is there any- 
thing like a kind of natural mysticism which might be considered 
higher and more perfect than conceptual knowledge and the goal 
toward which conceptual knowledge is by nature directed. (2) Con- 
tact with reality is made in the concept. The battle of truth must be 
fought out on this ground. The solution to the critical problem is 
found in the doctrine of moderate realism. (3) The judgment is of 


56Georges Van Riet, L’Epistémologie Thomiste (Louvain, 1946). See especially pp. 
645 ff. 
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secondary importance in the process of cognition. It simply finishes 
the work the concept has already begun. 

On the other hand the philosophy of the judgment argues that 
though the concept is an important and valid form of knowledge in 
its own right, it nevertheless has only an intermediate position in 
the scale of human cognition. The perfection of human cognition, 
as of any cognition, is considered to be the knowledge of the existent, 
the individual, the concrete. Generally this manner of thinking will 
find a number of sources from which such knowledge is had: in the 
subjective processes of the knowing self or in action or love or lived 
experience. But the principal intellectual way is in the judgment. 
It is the judgment that makes contact with reality, by virtue of its 
dynamic character as an assertion: a dicere. Reality is not contacted 
in the fullest sense by being received into a knowing subject, as in 
the process of abstraction, but by being encountered or ostended, as 
in the expression of the verbum and especially in the dicere of the 
judgment. 

It is obvious that from this point of view” there will be much less 
conviction that the life or death of philosophy depends upon main- 
taining uncompromisingly the absolute representational character 
of the concept, and there is much more willingness to submit the 
concept to critical analysis. It is obvious, too, that this viewpoint 
is no longer as clearcut as that of the conservatives. Hence it is 
sometimes difficult to distinguish either its language or its doctrines 
from that of the modernist anticonceptualisms such as that of Berg- 
son. Thus adherents of the philosophy of judgment will speak of 
human concepts as inadequate, relative, approximative. Clearly 
some essential distinctions must be made here. If intellectual agnosti- 
cism is to be avoided, concepts can be inadequate and approxima- 
tive only in the sense that they are not exhaustive and comprehen- 
sive. However, in what their content expresses there must be at least 
a fundamental equality and adequation with reality. For even though 
truth is in the judgment, it is in what the judgment says that truth 
must be found. 

The term “relative” can in this context bear a double meaning. It 
can have the meaning which Maréchal gives it: simple quiddity or 


57One will readily recognize here the line of argument of Maréchal, Rousselot, and 
de Finance, as well as Newman and Blondel. 
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content which of itself is neither subjective nor objective, but indif- 
ferent with reference to reality until the reflection and reference of 
the judgment give it objective or absolute value. “Relative” can also 
have the meaning that the concept as such is purely instrumental 
and has no absolute value as a representation of reality. This last 
meaning is not distinguishable from pure relativism and cannot 
stand against the evidence of absolute truth. For the absoluteness of 
truth does not mean only that the real as distinct from the knower 
has been attained or contacted. It also means, and this perhaps is 
its primary meaning, that what is expressed by the mind, that is, 
the quiddity involved, is independent of the mind, or in other words, 
obtains in the real order. It is the failure to allow for this that is 
the major weakness of Le Blond’s article on the analogy of truth.” 

But what the philosophy of the judgment has brought out, even if 
an absolute equation of concept and reality is defended, is the rela- 
tive position which the concept has in human knowledge. Unlike 
divine knowledge and even angelic knowledge (which is intuitive), 
human knowledge does not attain reality fully in one species, in a 
concept, but only in the composition of concept and affirmation which 
is the judgment. There is, then, at the heart of human cognition, as 
in the world of metaphysics generally, an irreducible dualism, a 
combination of essence and existence. This immediately allows the 
possibility of varying degrees in which the concept participates in 
reality. For reality is no longer found in the concept alone but in 
the juncture of concept with affirmation in the judgment. Thus the 
concept may express more or less of reality, or it may express this 
aspect rather than that, or in this way rather than that. But truth 
may nevertheless be saved because the reference to reality, which 
is in the judgment, is always there to indicate that the concept is 
not the whole but a part. 

Here, it would appear, is the primary weakness of the conserva- 
tive view. For it tends to treat all concepts as of one order. It makes 
no other distinction between concepts which represent sensible quid- 
dities, for example, and the transcendental concepts of metaphysics 


58Jean-Marie LeBlond, S.J., “L’Analogie de la Vérité,” Recherches de Science 
Religieuse 34 (1947) 129-141. Garrigou-Lagrange’s objection that analogical concepts 
cannot apply to the same reality (“L’immutabilité des vérités definiés et le surnaturel,” 
Angelicum 25 [1948], p. 287) can hold only if there be no duality in that reality. 
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than that of a further degree of abstraction. But it would seem that 
the further our concepts get from the immediate quiddities of the 
sensibles the more they become relational, that is, they are a syn- 
thesis of several elements or characters. This would seem to be 
particularly true of the analogical concepts of metaphysics. Thus 
some Thomists have argued that the idea of being which St. Thomas 
says is the first of our ideas, is not had except in the composition 
of concept (essence) and affirmation (existence) in the judgment.” 
It would seem that all metaphysical concepts are of such relational 
character. The transcendental notion of cause is not a simple per- 
ception of a quiddity but the intuition of a theme running through 
very different kinds of sources of being. A Zulu warrior may have 
substantially the common notion of cause when he calls “fire” at 
the sight of smoke. But it is disputable whether he has the meta- 
physical (analogical) notion of cause until he has seen the common 
yet diverse thread running through the potter’s clay, the desire for 
food, the artist’s ideas, the muscles of a carpenter, and the Creator’s 
frat. 

We have thus returned to our former argument. If metaphysical 
concepts are relational, analogical, it would seem that the fuller and 
deeper explication of them lends itself to varying insights and meth- 
ods of synthesis. There are without a doubt common concepts derived 
from our common world. But they are most obvious in the realm 
of our most immediate and also most general cognitions. But the 
further one proceeds from the immediate and the external in the 
direction of the more ultimate, the less one is bound to the common 
and the more his thought becomes personal. This perhaps explains 
why it is so difficult for a speculative thinker to communicate his 
deepest thoughts to others, and why as a consequence every original 
thinker tends to create a new vocabulary or at least to give old 
words new meanings. 

One should be clear that there is no absolute relativism in all this. 
For those deeper and more personal thoughts may never be in con- 
tradiction with the valid common and more immediate thoughts with 


59See G. Van Riet, “La théorie thomiste de I’abstraction,” Revue Philosophique de 
Louvain 50 (1952), p. 387, and his references to the debate of Geiger, Robert, and 
Leroux on the topic. Gilson in Being and Some Philosophers has taken the “judgment” 


position. 
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which they began. Here as before there is a large common outline of 
understanding which forms the philosophia perennis. In fact the only 
sense in which there is relativism is that the personal, deeper expli- 
cation may differ, and actually does, with different philosophers. 
But this does not mean that every personal philosophy is equally 
valid. It too must meet the test of conformity with reality. If it 
succeeds in this test, it too takes on the universal validity of truth. 
But it leaves room for other such personal or particular philosophies. 

The general conclusions then of these reflections may be put down 
in the following five propositions: 


(1) Philosophy is by nature systematic. 

(2) But it is an analogical system. 

(3) Therefore it is possible to have a general analogical unity of 
philosophy and also personal, particular diversities. 

(4) The diversities appear especially in the level of ultimate 
explanation and depend in great part on historical, psychologi- 
cal, and social circumstances. 

(5) The diversities may not be in contradiction with one another, 
nor with the general truths of which they are a more ultimate 
explanation, and they depend for their validity upon their 
correspondence with reality. 


Humani GENERIS 


Our last task according to our promise is to examine the Ency- 
clical Letter Humani Generis” to see whether or not our ideas agree 
with its pronouncements. 

After some preliminary remarks in which the relations between 
the Magisterium and human reason are discussed, the encyclical 
indicates (5-7) the occasion for its publication by calling attention 
to the emergence of the idea of “total evolution” into the modern 
philosophical aberrations of existentialism and historicism. Both of 
these philosophies deny the value of the order of absolute essences 
and absolute truth. Before criticizing the efforts of those who have 


6Pius XII, “Litterae Encyclicae, ‘Humani Generis’,” Acta Apostolicae Sedis 42 (1950) 
561-578. A convenient edition and translation with a general commentary can be found 
in A. C. Cotter, S.J., The Encyclical “Humani Generis” (Weston, 1951). The numbers 
within parentheses used in the text are the paragraph numbers of Father Cotter’s 


translation. 
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gone too far in accepting the new ideas, the encyclical affirms (9) 
the duty of philosophers and theologians to be conversant with these 
unorthodox views. For not only are they thus better able to point 
out their errors, but also to harvest the truth that might be contained 
in them. Furthermore it stimulates their own minds to a keener and 
more thorough understanding of some truths involved in the new 
positions. 

Some pertinent remarks appear in connection with the use theol- 
ogy and revelation should make of philosophy (14-15). The view 
which the encyclical characterizes as actually containing dogmatic 
relativism is then described. This position maintains that dogma 
can and should be expressed in the notions of contemporary philos- 
ophy, whether the system be one of immanentism, idealism, exis- 
tentialism, or other -ism. This adaptation is possible according to 
this view because it is impossible to express dogma in notions which 
are adequately true, but only in notions which are approximative 
and mutable, notions by which the truth is to a certain extent indi- 
cated, yet always somewhat deformed. Theology, then, should make 
use of the various philosophies that the process of history turns up 
and should constantly change its old notions for new ones. The re- 
sult will be that the divine truths will be rendered more available 
to men by being translated in different ways which, though opposed 
to one another, nevertheless have the same value. The history of 
dogma consists in the record of the succeeding and varying forms 
which revealed truth has assumed according to the different doctrines 
and opinions of the process of time. 

This view, the encyclical charges (16-17), has no respect for the 
common doctrines handed down by tradition and the terms in which 
they were expressed. There is no doubt that the terms in which the 
notions were expressed can be improved, and have actually varied 
in the Church’s usage. But it is clear also that the Church is not at 
the mercy of any philosophical system which appears on the scene 
for a short time. These terms which have been built up over the 
ages by the common consent of the Church’s doctors do not rest on 
such a weak foundation. They are founded on principles and notions 
which have themselves been derived from a true knowledge of crea- 
tures under the light of divine revelation. [hus it is not surprising 
that some of these notions have been used and given sanction by 
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the Councils. The desire to let slip the patient labor of the ages in 
working out the language of dogma in favor of ephemeral and con- 
jectural philosophical notions and expressions is to be deplored. 

It is stated later (30) that human reason can perform its proper 
function only when it is trained in that sound philosophy which is 
the heritage of the older Christian ages and which has received spe- 
cial value because its main principles and propositions have been 
used to express divine revelation. This philosophy, recognized and re- 
ceived in the Church, defends (a) the true and sincere worth of 
human knowledge; (2) the absolute principles of metaphysics: i.e., 
of sufficient reason, causality, and finality; (c) the attainment of 
immutable and certain truth. It is possible (31) to dress this philos- 
ophy in better language, confirm it with more convincing arguments, 
rid it of some less felicitous academic props, and even cautiously 
to add new elements worked out by the progress of the human mind. 
But it is not possible to undermine it or vitiate it with false prin- 
ciples or consider it as a noble product of the human mind, but 
nevertheless belonging only to the past. For it is not possible for 
truth, and every philosophical expression of it, to change from day 
to day. This is especially the case when it is a question of principles 
immediately known to the human mind or of propositions which 
have received the support both of the wisdom of past ages and of 
divine revelation. Furthermore, whenever the sincere search of the 
human mind has discovered some truth, that truth can thereafter no 
longer be denied. For God, the supreme Truth, created and regulates 
the human mind not in order that it might daily oppose new doc- 
trines to those which have been legitimately acquired, but in order 
that, while eliminating any errors that might have crept in, it might 
add truth upon truth in the same order and structure which is dis- 
cerned in the nature of things, from which truth is derived. No 
Christian philosopher therefore should be hasty in accepting the 
new. He should rather be careful in putting it to adequate tests 
before embracing it. 

It will be clear from this analysis why the Church demands that 
its priests be trained in the philosophy of St. Thomas [ratio- 
doctrina-principia] (32). For through the experience of many 
centuries the Church has recognized that its method (methodus) 
and approach (ratio) surpass that of others both as an introduction 
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to philosophy and also as a foundation for new researches. More- 
over, its doctrine (doctrina) is in closest harmony with revelation, 
is most effective in defending the foundations of the faith, and in 
gathering the fruit of sound progress.” 

The encyclical then proceeds (33) to express distress that the 
philosophy accepted and acknowledged if: the Church is considered 
by some to be antiquated in its style and rationalistic in its pro- 
cedure. They also criticize this accepted philosophy for holding 
that an absolutely true metaphysics is possible. For they maintain 
that reality, especially transcendent reality, is best expressed in 
different doctrines which complement each other while yet remain- 
ing, in some sense, in opposition to each other. The philosophy 
taught in our schools by strict method is a good propaideutic for 
a scholastic theology adapted to the medieval mind. But it does not 
respond to modern needs and cultures. They say that the philoso- 
phia perennis is merely a philosophy of static essences, whereas 
the modern mind must look to the single existences and the flow of 
life. While deprecating this philosophy, they praise others of all 
sorts and origins, implicitly arguing that any philosophy or posi- 
tion can, by means of a few additions or corrections, be reconciled 
with Catholic doctrine. Every Catholic will recognize the clear 
falsity of this position, especially when it is applied to immanentism, 
idealism, materialism, atheistic or antimetaphysical existentialism. 

Finally (34) there is a discussion of the role of non-cognitive 
elements in the perception of truth. Here the encyclical admits that 
such elements are frequently involved in the perception or nonper- 
ception of higher, especially moral, truths. But the encyclical insists 
that there is a distinction between the doctrine that the affective 
elements contribute to a more firm and certain knowledge of moral 
truths, and the doctrine that the will is the arbiter between con- 
tradictory rational positions. 

An attempt to reduce these comments of the encyclical to pro- 
positions pertinent to our discussion yields the six following:” 





61] is worthy of note that in commenting on the text of Canon 1366.2 on the teach- 
ing of St. Thomas, the encyclical omits explicit mention of the controversial principia. 
For a brief history of this question see Hayen, in L’Encyclique “Humani Generis” 
(Tournai, 1951), pp. 49-50 (also in Nouvelle Revue Théologique [1951], pp. 131-3). 

62Father Cotter’s preface to his The Encyclical “Humani Generis” contains a bibli- 
ography of the periodical commentaries on the encyclical. Perhaps most helpful from 
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(1) There is a distinction to be made between the immutability 
of dogma and the immutability of philosophy. For the encyclical 
seems to take it for granted that there is a plethora of philosophical 
systems coming and going in the course of history. This, however, 
is not true of dogma. There is here an echo of caput IV of the 
Constitutio de fide of the Vatican Council. In its preparation the 
commission noted two differences between faith and philosophy by 
quoting from Pius IX: (a) faith always remains the same, while 
philosophy is never constant and is not free from involvement with 
error; (b) faith is complete and perfect, and therefore not subject 
to the indefinite progress of philosophy.” Only the second dif- 
ference got into the final draft.“ The first seems more in view in 
the present encyclical. 

(2) The encyclical makes use of the term “systems” but seems 
to apply it only to broad oppositions in philosophy, i.e., to Scholas- 
ticism, Idealism, Materialism, and so forth. 

(3) There is a solid core of common doctrine in the philosophia 
perennis which primarily embraces an absolute metaphysics.” This 
has been built up over the ages by the cooperation of many doctors 
and is founded on common basic principles.” 

(4) Thomism, in the experience of the Church, best expresses 
and embodies this common doctrine. This seems to imply that other 
philosophies might also embody this doctrine or be reconcilable 
with it, though not as satisfactorily. This is only a judgment about 


the philosophical point of view is Hayen’s “L’encyclique ‘Humani Generis’ et la philoso- 
phie,” Nouvelle Revue Théologique (1951) 113-137, reprinted with the other commen- 
taries of the NRT in L’Encyclique “Humani Generis,” Cahiers de la Nouvelle Revue 
Théologique, VIII (Tournai, 1951). There is also T. Crowley, “Humani Generis’ 
and Philosophy,” The Irish Theological Quarterly 19 (1952) 25-32, which makes use 
of Father Cotter’s commentary. 

63See Mansi, vol. 50, col. 100-101 (n. 24). 

64See DB, 1800. 

Jt would be interesting to consider what influence logically and psychologically the 
theological idea of a common and enduring doctrine eodem sensu has had on the 
concept of a philosophia perennis, its nature as well as its content. In other words, in 
a tradition which did not know a temporally completed deposit of faith at a date in 
history, would the notion of a philosophia perennis be the same as the one we have had 
in Scholasticism? 

8Jt might be noted in this direction that contrary to the impression a quick reading 
might give, the encyclical is really a document which insists on progress in philosophy. 
Some of the opinions expressed in the writings which gave rise to the encyclical espoused 
what might be called the doctrine of substitution of culture, that is, that Revelation 
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the past and is not necessarily an absolute prediction regarding the 
future.” 

(5) The philosophia perennis is susceptible of progress. One 
of the sources of progress can be systems which are not even ortho- 
dox, let alone Thomist, both by their discovering new truths and 
also by stimulating new insights into old ones.” 

(6) One of the causes of difference in philosophy is recognized 
as being in the affective order, both natural and supernatural. The 
difference between Catholic philosophy and non-Catholic is implied 
in the discussions of the dependence of philosophy upon the Magis- 
terium and revelation. 

These six propositions would seem to be substantially those 
worked out in these pages. For we have attempted to go into the 
nature of the differences in philosophies, and the relations between 
different philosophies and the philosophia perennis. The encyclical 
in general has not entered this field beyond asserting that the Phil- 
osophia perennis cannot be contradicted and that truths once dis- 
covered always remain true. There are two propositions in the 
encyclical which might appear to be condemning positions tenta- 
tively put forward in this paper. There is first the condemnation 
of relative or approximative concepts. It should be pointed out in 
reply that in this passage the encyclical is talking about the use 
of human concepts to express supernatural revealed mysteries. But 





is capable of distinct and independent developments in distinct cultures, not only at 
the time that it was closed but even now. It had, for instance, its original expression 
in the Hebrew culture, and its first development in the Greek-Latin culture. It may 
have another development without reference to the Greek-Latin development in Ori- 
ental culture. The point the encyclical is apparently making is that the development 
in the Greek-Latin culture cannot be dropped. On the contrary any future development 
in any culture will have to build on what has already been achieved in the Greek- 
Latin culture. In other words, past progress cannot be cast aside. 

*7Father Crowley after Father Cotter equates the Thomism recommended by the 
encyclical with Scholastic philosophy in the broad sense: “But there is one philosophy 
of which the Church approves and which she imposes in the formation of her clergy. 
That is the Scholastic philosophy. The Encyclical does not use this term but the descrip- 
tion given could fit no other” (J7Q 19 [1952], p. 27; Cotter, p. 87). This interpreta- 
tion is achieved by understanding that when the encyclical is talking about the phi- 
losophy “slowly built up over the ages” and “the philosophy of St. Thomas,” it is 
talking about the same thing. It would seem rather that the encyclical recognizes a 
distinction between the two. However, see Hayen, pp. 49-50. 

®8An effort to determine in what sense existentialism was condemned and what con- 
tributions it can make to philosophy can be found in Dondeyne, Foi Chrétienne et 


Pensée Contemporaine (Louvain, 1951). 
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even if the remarks are extended to cover a broader area, we would 
still have every reason to reject the theory of approximative con- 
cepts in the sense that there is no equation with reality at all but 
simply an approach to it in the modernist sense. The encyclical 
would not seem to touch upon the question whether different con- 
cepts have different values, nor upon the issues generally involved 
between the philosophy of the concept and the philosophy of the 
judgment. This would seem to remain an open sphere for discussion 
among Scholastics. 

There is secondly the condemnation of the view that contrary or 
opposed doctrines best express reality. By way of comment it 
should be noted that the context involves the denial of an absolute 
metaphysics, not the structure and progress of that absolute meta- 
physics. This paper likewise does not agree that there may be any 
opposition to the common accepted truths of the philosophia 
perennis. Furthermore the encyclical does not seem to distinguish 
the word “opposition,” as is classically done in traditional logic. 
Every difference implies an opposition of some sort. It would seem 
legitimate, therefore, to interpret the encyclical as intending the 
opposition of contradiction, and this too we repudiate. 


ConcLusion: DIALECTIC 


Whether or not Plato chose the dialogue method to present his 
philosophy because he was trained in the school of Socrates, or 
simply because he found in it a way to enliven philosophical exposi- 
tion, he set a pattern which has marked the philosophizing of the 
philosophia perennis ever since. Without the dramatic trappings 
of the Platonic dialogue Aristotle nevertheless carried on his 
philosophizing in conversation with his predecessors and contem- 
poraries, listening to and reviewing their opinions before giving 
his own decision. St. Gregory Thaumaturgus relates that when he 
was taking his lessons in the first great school of Christian philosophy 
under Origen, the master urged his disciples to make themselves 
acquainted with all the Greek philosophers: 

And in order that the same thing might not happen to us which had hap- 
pened to many others, he did not permit us to restrict ourselves to one 


philosopher alone. Rather he insisted that we should not be ignorant of any 
of the Greek philosophers. And he himself led us through them all . . . 
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selecting whatever might be useful and true in each and putting it before us, 
separating out what was false.” 


All St. Augustine’s thinking was a dialogue, if not with his friends — 
or with heretics, then with his soul or with his God. The Middle 
Ages were characteristically the era of “disputations,” another 
variety of the Platonic dialogue. Our own day is the period of 
seminars and conventions. There seems to be an implicit agreement 
in all this that philosophy (and all science) is a community project, 
that human truth is put together out of the contributions of many, 
so as to form a structure which by its unity in multiplicity imitates 
as well as it can the unity of the One Divine Truth. 

If there is any distinctive insight which our own day has added 
to this tradition, it would be the awareness that the building up of 
truth is to be conceived not only on a spatial pattern, where each 
part contributes to the mosaic, but also on a temporal pattern. For 
one expression of the truth comes after another and is linked with 
it. Each member of the conversation speaks after another has spoken 
and in full consciousness of what the other has said. History proves 
that the voices of some are greater than those of others, that their 
thoughts have the power to draw disciples, sometimes even to syn- 
thesize, and thus found the thinking of a whole culture and era. 
There have been two such masters in Christian philosophy, who 
have stood out above all others, Augustine first, and then Thomas. 
Will there be any more of like genius and power? Whatever the 
answer, this is clear: as Thomas came after Augustine, so the new 
thinker will come after Thomas. Moreover, as the thought of 
Thomas was rooted in and grew out of the thought of Augustine, so 
the thought of the new Christian philosopher will have to be rooted 
in and grow out of the thoughts of Thomas. He is the ground upon 


which we stand. 


69St. Gregory Thaumaturgus, The Panegyric of Origen, # 14 (PG 10, 1092-93). 





The contemporary imagination 
will not be healed or recover its 
freedom until it restores to life 
the Body-Mind relationship. Mean- 
while our American and English 
worlds live in a vacuum of the 
imagination. 


THE DEATH OF THE 
IMAGINATION 


ELIZABETH SEWELL 


I 


IN THE NORTH SIDE AISLE of Hereford Cathedral there hangs that 
wonderful old document, the Mappa Mundi. Whenever you go 
there, turning into the cool nave from the long line of rose-filled and 
swan-patrolled gardens down the Wye (for each cathedral city 
seems to have its appropriate weather and for Hereford it is mid- 
summer), there is always a group of people to be found in front 
of Mappa Mundi, gazing at that work of the cartographer. Jerusalem 
stands there in the center of the earth, a little citadel surmounted 
by spire and cross, and one can amuse oneself by considering the 
very odd shape of Spain or Arabia, or the monsters lurking in the 
corners. If you look in the right place, not very far from Inde, you 
will find a territory labeled Paradise Terrestre, the Earthly Paradise. 

Anyone who knows about the mind knows that time and space 
inside it are quite different from time and space outside it, and 
the further into the mind one gets, the queerer do they become, 
as dreams will testify. For the thirteenth-century map maker, the 
Earthly Paradise was contemporary with himself. It was no relic 
of an ancient tale dating back to God knows when, but something 
existing at the same time as himself, though considerably removed 
in distance. We need for the present this same frame of mind, for 
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it is an imaginative one. This is our first step into the imagination, 
which is its own Mappa Mundi. There will be others to follow, for 
one can only study the imagination by consenting to it, in part at 
least. Reason will do what it can, but the only entry to this world 
is by affirmation of its ways; and if this seem already to you like 
the death of reason, it has to be accepted in faith as no more than 
a sleep in a darkness which, after all goodnights, is not a final one 
but merely this world turning itself in its proper hemispheres of day 
and night. Without your consent, we can advance no further and 
Paradise will be Lost for good and all. 

What an image the Earthly Paradise gives the mind! There 
are those who claim to know what it is like. “Men say that Paradise 
terrestre is the highest lande in all the worlde, and it is so high that 
it toucheth nere to the cyrcle of the Mone. . . .”” That is Sir John 
Mandeville, but he adds, with a curious pathos in so noble and full- 
blooded a liar, “Of Paradise can I not speake properly for I haue 
not bene there.” Milton, too, is a rather odd mixture of sobriety— 
“A happy rural seat of various view”’—and subtropical exuberance. 
Each soul would image it for himself, one asking one thing and one 
another: a stretch of black and white squared marble tiling, between 
box hedges and rose borders; water in small stone fountains; wild 
rocky streams down open valleys full of tumbled boulders and birds 
sailing; sunflowers along the edge of a wood. Yet we know this 
country when we meet it in others, “a most pleasant Mountainous 
Countrey, beautified with Woods, Vinyards, Fruits of all sorts, 
Flowers also, Springs and Fountains, very delectable to behold.”” 
All park and garden images, from the Song of Songs to Elizabethan 
emblem books and the rose garden in Alice in Wonderland, have 
this familiarity about them, as if we knew this place and had only 
to remember it with an effort of concentration. It is this too which 
makes the image of the defiled garden so powerful. A ragged wil- 
derness where once was cultivation and abundance brings home 
to the imagination the vision of what Paradise might have grown 
into after the Fall, as if at the very moment Eve sank her teeth 
into the apple the weeds began to germinate and grow, as though 
the hair of the ground rose slightly, and now 

1Travels, Chapter CII. 


2Paradise Lost, Book IV. 
8Pilgrim’s Progress: Christian is shewed the Delectable Mountains. 
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The rusted nails fell from the knots 
That held the pear to the gable-wall . . .* 


. . . the wild brier. 
The thorn and the thistle grow broader and higher,’ 
as they grew, lush and rank, over the calcined ground of Hiroshima. 

Paradise Terrestre, then, this island in the sky, walled in with 
a great wall as the Hereford map and Mandeville insist, is a country 
of the spirit, which haunts the imagination under various forms. 
Fairy tales know of it, and you may get there by going up a bean- 
stalk or find it under the water. Its shadow lies faintly behind the 
Abbaye de Théléme, behind Atlantis, behind the land True Thomas 
visited and Kilmeny saw. Science fiction has impounded it to 
some extent, and you may catch a glimpse of it in Jules Verne and 
his successors. With its double character, a land at once fair and 
befouled, a place which seems real and unreal, it will serve as 
our image here. It will not be, however, an image from which we 
start, but one which we work toward, with Adam and Eve waiting 
for us somewhere and no doubt the serpent as well in this spiritual 
continent, the Mappa Mundi of mind and heart. 

It is not long after the Fall that imagination is first spoken of 
in the Bible. “And God saw that the wickedness of man was great 
in the earth, and that every imagination of the thoughts of his heart 
was only evil continually” (Gen. 6:5). Practically every time the 
word occurs in Scripture it is in a derogatory sense. St. Paul 
talks of “casting down imagination and every high thing”; the 
Magnificat says, “He hath scattered the proud in the imagination of 
their hearts.” It is as if only the thorns and brambles were to be 
seen, and the note continues down through literature. Shakespeare’s 
speech on the lunatic, lover and poet who “are of imagination all 
compact” has a distinct note of reserve. A contemporary of his’ 
speaks of it as “uncertain, inconstant, fleeting, deceitful, a very ill 
and dangerous guide.” Later comes another magisterial voice, 
“Imagination: C’est cette partie décevante dans l"homme, cette 
maitresse d’erreur et de fausseté . . . cette superbe puissance, enne- 
mie de la raison.”” The chorus is unanimous enough to remind one 


‘Tennyson, Mariana. 

5Isaac Watts, The Sluggard. 
6Pierre Charron, Of Wisdom. 
TPascal, Pensées. 
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of the endless fulminations against Woman in the Middle Ages, and 
suddenly one wonders if there may be any connection between them, 
remembering a curious little thought of Valéry’s, in Suite, Tel Quel 
II, where he likens Adam to the brain and Eve to the sympathetic 
nervous system. That is to suggest that the latter, which is in- 
timately related with the imagination, is particularly likely to fall 
into the snares of the serpent. “The frontiers between sense and 
spirit are the Devil’s hunting grounds.” Paradise, ruined and over- 
grown, yet still one of the high places of the earth, still lifted in 
some blind arrogance toward the stars, is likely to be a dangerous 
place. For that reason we had better go forward as simply as pos- 
sible, making no claims for the imagination at present, but trying 
to see what it is and what may be expected from it. 

“The Imagination then I consider as” . . . it is a famous open- 
ing, but Coleridge will not greatly clarify our path with what follows 
it. We shall probably do better to take a remark or two of St. 
Thomas on the subject. According to him, the imagination is a 
corporeal faculty, a power of the sensitive soul; and the nature of a 
form in the imagination, which form is without matter but not with- 
out material conditions, stands midway between the nature of a 
form which is in matter, and the nature of a form which is in the 
intellect by abstraction from matter and from material conditions.’ 
This puts us down where we need to be, in a border region where 
mind and body join. That is only an approximate and clumsy 
metaphor, however. It should be clear that they join here not by 
contiguity but by fusion. Because reason requires it, we tend to 
think of ourselves as divided into separate powers and faculties of 
mind and body, memory, say, or intelligence, and at times we deal 
with these mentally as if they could be isolated. In one sense they 
can, but in another equally valid one they cannot. Soul is not added 
to body, it is infused into it, and informs the body in every part; 
but yet we need to distinguish in order to employ our powers of 
rational thought. From now on we shall have to accept both these 
ways of working, agreeing where necessary to divide, since reason 
must stay with us in this inquiry, but agreeing, too, to unification, 
for that is how the imagination works. This will not be a successive 


8Coventry Patmore, The Rod, the Root and the Flower, Aphorisms and Extracts. 
®Summa Theologiae, Part I, Q. 57, Art. 4, Q. 77, Art. 8, Q. 55, Art. 2. 
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process, now one and now the other; it will be an attitude of mind 
which, quite calmly and simply, adopts both at once, realizing they 
are contraries. This is important partly because it will be the only 
way of understanding what we are about, but also because this is 
again one of the normal methods of the imagination, which is 
always ready to affirm two contraries simultaneously. By such 
maneuvers we shall make our methods conform to the nature of our 
subject matter and so—an extremely important thing in all research 
and one which is not generally understood—create a formal mental] 
analogy with the object of research from which much may be 
learned. 

If this seems to us like confusion, we must reorder our thinking 
a little, for it is not the nature of the imagination to muddle but to 
order. Its order, however, will be different from, perhaps at first 
sight opposed to, the order which rationality imposes on the facts 
of experience and on our consciously directed thought. We have to 
discover something about the order of the imagination, for upon that 
order its freedom must depend. If the imagination is pure chaos, 
one can have no freedom in it at all. There is no liberty in chaos, 
and no possibility of those accompaniments of liberty—life, action 
and fruitfulness. Anarchy is bondage, and if the imagination is 
anarchical we as imagining beings are in the same state as that 
described by Dryden, 

When nature underneath a heap 
Of jarring atoms lay, 
And could not heave her head . . .”° 

Sut we must not let reason lay down beforehand the conditions of 
order, as if she had a monopoly of order and only her laws were 
valid in every sphere. For in the imagination the body must have 
its rights, the senses and the heart as well perhaps—see how in the 
Bible the phrase runs “the imagination of the thoughts of man’s 
heart.” One remembers a much later voice, questioning whether 
Fancy be “Or in the heart or in the head.”"’ Body and mind have 
somehow to find freedom here in the imagination, and because of 
that, the conditions of free activity will be different from those of the 


reason alone. 


10Song for Saint Cecilia’s Day. 
Shakespeare, The Merchant of Venice. 
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II 


“The height of feeling intellect”—that is a poet’s phrase (Words- 
worth’s in Book XIV of the Prelude) in connection with the imagina- 
tion, and we shall turn to the poets as we proceed for help and 
corroboration, because there are a number of difficulties ahead. For 
one thing, this is not well-explored country. Even Blake, who knows 
perhaps more of it than almost any other being, says, “The Nature 
of Visionary Fancy, or Imagination, is very little known”;” and if 
that seem too long ago, here is another voice within the past twenty 
years, speaking of “the imagination, a very mysterious faculty, not 
yet pinned down or labelled.”"* Then because the body is involved, 
we have to forego simplicity, which is attainable only at the level 
of abstraction. Most difficult of all, some of this territory is not 
well provided with words. Since at this point the going cannot be 
easy, I shall here put aside any general considerations about freedom 
in the imagination, and concentrate upon its nature as such. You may 
ask, Why should the poets be likely to help? Partly because, accord- 
ing to Shakespeare, they have the freedom of this country and may 
prove more reliable guides than lovers or lunatics if we have to 
make our choice among such shady company. Dante for the darkest 
part of his journey was accompanied neither by saint nor sage nor 
theologian but by a poet whom he loved. Poets understand by the 
nature of their art the combination of opposites and how a thing 
can be simple and complex at one and the same time. Lastly, they 
have the task of reducing the areas of human experience where 
language has not yet penetrated; and though much here is without 
words, it seems to struggle toward speech. 

What we need to know is how the imagination thinks. Or, to turn 
it another way, how the human being thinks with his imagination; 
how he thinks in pictures. 

What pictures are at our disposal? Turning again to St. Thomas 
for a moment, we find him saying that imagination apprehends 
only the images of bodies, and is the storehouse of things received 
through the senses. So it seems as if the imagination’s primary 
material is any one of the myriad objects of creation or of man’s 





124 Vision of the Last Judgment. 
13J, B. Priestley, Midnight on the Desert. 
M4Summa Theologiae, Part I, Q. 57, Art. 1, Q. 78, Art. 4. 
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handiwork, people, animals, things perceived through any of the 
five senses, and our own selves so perceived, for we are partially 
to ourselves “images of bodies received through the senses.” We 
can begin, perhaps, by thinking about already organized languages 
of pictures, consisting of series of images of bodies. Three such 
occur to me: the signs of the Zodiac; heraldry; and playing cards, 
particularly the Tarot. 

I wish here that I could burst into colored illustrations, and string 
across my page three rows of little squares in which should appear 
Ram, Bull, Heavenly Twins, Virgin, Scales, a pageant of medieval 
blazonings and a reproduction of a number of Tarot cards, so that 
they might speak for me. Take the Zodiac first—twelve signs through 
which the sun and the year move, each an image and related to a 
constellation, part of the enormous picture language of the stars, 
joining with astrology and alchemy which also has a hermetic pic- 
ture language of its own: 

Da ward ein roter Leu, ein kiihner Freier, 

Im lauen Bad der Lilie vermahlt . . . 

Erschien darauf mit bunten Farben 

Die junge Kénigin im Glas. . .” 

these bleared eyes 

Have waked to read your several colours, sir, 

Of the pale citron, the green lion, the crow, 

The peacock’s tail, the plumed swan. 

Mammon: And lastly, 

Thou hast descried the flower, the sanguis agni?' 
From here it seems only a step either to the Tarot or to heraldry, 
as if picture languages were all interconnected, as perhaps they are. 
Here is heraldry’s equivalent: “Azure semée of fleurs de lys, a 
lion rampant guardant argent . . . Argent a dance gules in chief 
three leopards heads sable . . . Azure three sunbeams issuing from 
three clouds gules (sunbursts) crowned with three imperial crowns.” 
With the Tarot cards also, one has only to name their names for 
the imagination to be stirred into activity—the suits of Wands, Cups, 
Swords and Pentacles, and the Greater Trumps, among them the 
Hermit, the Tower, the Sun, the Lovers, the Chariot, the Hanged 


15Goethe, Faust, Erster Teil, Vor dem Tor. 
16Ben Johnson, The Alchemist, Act II, Scene 1. 
17From Antony Wagner’s Heraldry in England, King Penguin Beoks. 
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Man, the Star, Death, the Fool. All three of these languages had a 
practical or near-practical use, but they move beyond this, almost 
as if their users had desired not merely to employ them for im- 
mediate ends but to enlist the imagination, to bind it to their 
service as well, realizing that this might greatly increase their scope, 
especially in the case of alchemy where the aim was akin to magic 
and in the Tarot which were used for divination. It is characteristic 
of images in the imagination that they may appear strictly practical 
and yet not lose their imaginative currency. Take the names of 
inns, for example—a case of simple identification one would say, 
and yet one has only to collect a few together to find them also 
beginning to make a language on their own: The Green Man, the 
Ring of Bells, the Three White Pigeons, the Little Rose, the Bee- 
hive, the Elephant and Castle. 

Having called these picture languages, one ought presumably to 
go on and inquire just what they are saying. No single answer to 
that is possible. To give one would be to turn oneself into those 
dream books which will tell you exactly what each element of your 
dream means, a particular object standing for financial gain, let us 
say, or a change of residence; but one knows this is pointless, “For 
the phenomenon of dreaming is not of one solution, but many.” 
It is the nature of this kind of language to say a great many things 
at once. How else can one explain the mind’s surprised and excited 
response? “The amazement is, I think,” Maud Bodkin says, “the 
result in consciousness of relations felt though not explicitly 
recognized.””"* The response is probably the same to any series of 
pictures which are assembled with intent to produce this mysterious 
conviction of relatedness and significance: 

The lily, the rose, the rose I lay, 

And through the glass window shines the sun, 
How should I love and I so young? 

The bailey beareth the bell away.” 

Nine for the nine bright shiners, 

And eight for the April rainers, 

Seven for the seven stars in the sky 

And six for the six proud walkers.” 


18Christopher Smart, Jubilate Agno. 
19Archetypal Patterns in Poetry. 
20English traditional. 
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From the bronze of the maple, from the sap in the bough: 
Lianor, Ioanna, Loica, 

By the stir of the fin, 

By the trout asleep in the grey green of water; 

Vanna, Mandetta, Viera, Alodetta, Picarda, Manuela, 


From the red gleam of copper, 

Ysaut, Ydone, slight rustling of leaves, 

Vierna, Jocelynn, daring of spirits, 

By the mirror of burnished copper, 

O Queen of Cypress. . .” 

Hohenziige, morgenrotliche Grate 

aller Erschaffung,—Pollen der bliihenden Gottheit, 

Gelenke des Lichtes, Gange, Treppen, Throne, 

Raume aus Wesen, Schilde aus Wonne, Tumulte 

stiirmisch entziickten Gefiihls und plotzlich, einzeln, 

Spiegel :” 
The names of the angelic orders stir this response; so do the Names 
of God, or the titles given to Our Lady in her litany—Mirror of 
Justice, Mystical Rose, Tower of Ivory, House of Gold, Ark of the 
Covenant, Gate of Heaven, Morning Star. This is one of the few 
places in contemporary life where this language is left to us, apart 
from poetry. In older days there was far more to-and-fro between 
these worlds. Thus the unicorn, for instance, wounded but blissful, 
penned into its little pen on a flowering sward and chained softly 
round its neck by a gold chain to a pomegranate tree, was at once 
the symbol of Christ (as was the phoenix or the pious pelican) and 
of spousal love, and no one cried incongruous or irreverent. One 
is reminded also of the additional magic lent to Les Trés Riches 
Heures du Duc de Berry—a devotional work after all—by the 
Zodiac figures which head the designs for each month. Nowadays if 
you look for them you will find them only as charms to hang on a 
bracelet, or in “What the Stars Say This Week” in popular Sunday 
newspapers; but it is interesting that they are still with us, even in 
debased forms. Heraldry too, which used to flower so wonderfully, 
along with color and pattern, in churches is reduced now to the little 
wooden shields you can buy at Oxford and Cambridge in the cheaper 
souvenir shops, though we still occasionally hang up regimental 


21Ezra Pound, The Alchemist: Chant for the Transmutation of Metals. 
22Rilke, Second Duino Elegy. 
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colors in church, and flags speak this language also: “fair as the 
sun, clear as the moon, and terrible as an army with banners.” 
All illuminated books speak this language as well as their own, as 
if their scribes would not be content to be restricted to one form 
of communication alone, and set foliage or grotesques curling in 
and out of the lines of writing, and perched tiny odd figures in the 
loops of capital letters, as in the Book of Kells. A great many alpha- 
bets were, after all, picture writing by origin, and children retain the 
capacity to see letters as pictures. I remember that when learning to 
read and write I had a special affection for the face of the letter e 
and was sorry that I distorted it by my own clumsy efforts at repro- 
ducing its portrait. “Une page est une image,” and it is interest- 
ing that the art which knows this and works upon it, typography, 
should be one of the healthiest and most flourishing arts in England 
today. 

Ordinary picture books or works that are illustrated are generally 
too rational nowadays and too clearly divided into letterpress and 
illustration to speak this language, but it is not extinct, though it 
has taken refuge in curious places. Cigarette card collections, col- 
lections of stamps, playing cards, shop catalogues, children’s books 
of transfers, books of samples of wallpaper or figured materials, 
scrapbooks, perhaps even cookery books (which children love to 
read) —all have the potentiality of producing inward meanings for 
the mind. 

The sense of significance in the imagination may arise not merely 
from pictures of objects, but from patterns of colors, as is the case 
in so much of heraldry. This is curious because a pattern is almost 
entirely formal, and, one would have said, intellectual; yet it looks 
as if patterns too can speak to the imagination by their form as well 
as their color. I know myself that I am unable to look at a simple 
crisscross of black lines on white, or alternating black and white 
squares, no matter where it appears—the tiling lines round the 
bathroom, marble floors, wire netting, squared paper—without the 
imagination teasing, because the pattern seems to be a picture of 
the world (as perhaps Carroll knew when he made Looking-Glass 
world squared into checkers) or a picture of the mind (“Le fond de 
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la pensée est pavé de carrefours,” says Monsieur Teste).” It is 
partly this that makes a mirror image so compelling, the retention 
of elements and colors but a neat precise formal reversal of their 
order. Children certainly, and those who do not lose their childhood 
insights, feel that they have to master patterns, in figured wall- 
papers for instance or carpets or curtains, exploring them thoroughly 
to see what they may have to say. The word “figure” in this connec- 
tion is interesting, for it suggests first geometry and then number, 
which are originally concepts of pure intelligence, but then bundles 
in the human form (in French it also means “face”), a movement 
in a dance, and a device of language in the figure of speech. You 
may regard this as the impurity of language; but if you agree with 
Owen Barfield you will see in it a profoundly poetical and hence 
imaginative insight, showing that all these are imaginatively united 
and interrelated. Barfield gives the example of spiritus, subsequently 
differentiated into spirit and breath, but originally fusing both no- 
tions. Puns on the other hand are words where the joint meanings 
are quite fortuitous and so are objects not of poetic illumination 
but play. 

Our picture languages have brought us back in the end to word 
language. We still have not answered the legitimate question, “What 
do they say?” but we are nearer to it than we were. If we were to 
ask now why certain collections of pictures (at a gallery, for in- 
stance), or certain types of enumerative poetry, such as Whitman 
at his least satisfying, call up no excited sense of significances in the 
imagination, we can say that the relationship between them is simply 
that of a collection of units, each distinct from the other, and the 
whole collection quite separate and detached from the apprehending 
mind, so that their relationship is an intellectual and not an imagina- 
tive one. Where, however, a group of images suggests to the mind 
that it is interrelated in some way, the imagination immediately 
rushes out to meet it, establishes its own relationship with it, draws 
it into itself. Why? Perhaps we can say that in that complex of rela- 
tions and cluster of images the imagination recognizes and gives a 
loving welcome to itself as a whole self, mind and body. Then all 
exploration of these images and their relationships, and all further 
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images and relationships which they may engender in the mind, will 
be applicable in some way to the self and will throw light on the 
nature of the self and the world, not separately and successively but 
at one and the same moment. 

Coventry Patmore in his collection of aphorisms, The Rod, the 
Root and the Flower, says this: ““Adam’s naming of the animals in 
Paradise was his vision of the nature, distinction, and purpose of 
each of his own instincts and powers: for he was Paradise.”” Here 
is the suggestion that the world, which was then the Earthly Para- 
dise, is fused with the self which was then no less glorious than its 
surroundings. And if this were so, the self was united with Para- 
dise in detail, not merely with the spreading geography of its con- 
tours but with everything in it, the animals and all the living things 
and the trees and plants, down to the pebbles in the small streams 
and the way the airs moved and the rain fell. This is important, 
for this is one of the chief ways in which the imagination works. It 
is its nature to put together, as Coleridge points out in his discussion 
of Einbildung. It is its nature to multiply relationships in every pos- 
sible way, and to accept contradictions. And so there is no reason to 
be surprised if we see that it requires the self to unite and identify 
itself with whatever it may be contemplating, in fact or in image. 
If this sounds reprehensibly egocentric, I can only say that all ques- 
tions of right and wrong have to be left on one side for the present. 
We do not blame ourselves, and rightly, because our “dreams are 
absolutely egotistic,”” as Freud asserts and as any dreamer can 
testify. 

This union of the self and the object it is contemplating may seem 
strange at first sight, but it is the essence of poetry, perhaps also of 
prayer, certainly of all children’s games of make-believe. It is as 
if the imaginative self had only one approach to everything: to stand 
before it, saying, with what Mother Julian would call a soft dread, 
“Lord, is it 1?” By the imagination we have this relationship, quite 
unlike any other in the mind, with the world around us, people, 
things, anything the senses can perceive. By an ever-increasing num- 
ber of transformations, during which, however, identity is never 
wholly lost (and therein lies one of the proper contradictions of this 
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process) the self will be made one with whatever it is in contact 
with, provided only that it allows the imagination to operate. 


There was a child went forth every day; 

And the first object he looked upon, that object he 
became; 

And that object became part of him for the day, or a 
certain part of the day, or for many years, or 
stretching cycles of years. 


The early lilacs became part of this child, 

And grass, and white and red morning-glories, and white 
and red clover, and the song of the phoebe-bird, 

And the third-month lambs, and the sow’s pink-faint 
litter, and the mare’s foal, and the cow’s calf... . 

And the tidy and fresh-cheeked girls, and the barefoot 
negro boy and girl. 

And all the changes of city and country, wherever he 
went . 

The horizon’s edge, the flying sea-crow, the fragrance 
of salt marsh and shore mud;— 

These became part of that child who went forth every 
day, and who now goes, and will always go forth 


every day. 


The whole of that poem (Whitman’s Assimilations) is a beauti- 
ful illustration of the point. If we do not know what it might feel 
like to be a cabbage or an umbrella (open or shut) or a cedar of 
Lebanon or a bird, it is time we began, or began again. Now here is 
someone who knows about becoming a bird 


He felt his toes shooting out and scratching on the floor. He felt his heels 
rise and stick out behind, and his knees draw into his stomach. His 
thighs got quite short. A web of skin grew from his wrists to his shoulders, 
while his primary feathers burst out in little soft quills from the end ef his 
fingers and quickly grew. His secondaries sprouted out along his forearms, 
and a charming little false primary sprang from the end of each thumb.” 


Do not misunderstand this; it is not an invitation to an infantile and 
dilettante game of whimsical make-believe. It is an invitation to the 


universe. 
It all depends upon mind-and-body, working jointly in the imagi- 
nation, being keenly alive to every possible sense impression, feel- 
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ing and intuition, observing passionately and with joy by means of 
its five senses everything that is going on inside and outside itself, 
and ready always to relate sensations, feelings and images, not just 
out of a vague experimentalism but because of a realization that 
this is a wonderful means of discovering new significances. Many 
of the analogies and likenesses will not be fruitful, just as much of 
what we dream is apparently useless to the mind; but it is the process 
which matters, for it will offer the reason material which reason can- 
not itself perceive, though if it is friendly-disposed as it should be, 
it will receive it most gratefully at the imagination’s hand. It is im- 
possible to overemphasize the importance of acute observation for 
the health of the imagination and hence of the whole organism, and 
of a lovingly retentive memory. If one’s body is merely a thing one 
drags around, grudgingly feeds and puts to sleep, whose lumpish- 
ness and poor face one is ashamed of; if one is afraid, in some 
strange, absolute sense, of the tiger which is passion, keeping it 
mangy in a cage till it breaks out in an orgy of destruction until it 
can be beaten back into its dark hovel again; if this is so, then the 
imagination is bound to be mortally sick, “for that call’d Body is a 
portion of Soul discern’d by the five Senses.”” The imagination can- 
not work and the wholeness of the human being will be ruined if 
mind wars against body in this way, for since the imagination is a 
unifying agent in all its operations it needs body and mind together 
in a reasonable preliminary harmony before it can proceed with the 
rest of its work, the multiplication of unitive relations between that 
harmony and all external things. 

I might begin with suggestions about this loving imaginative unity 
between mind and body, for it is the first step of all, and without it 
the imagination cannot live. In Paradise this unity must have been 
natural, but this is not so now, and it has to be learned (and, indeed 
and indeed, taught) and practiced nowadays like any other skill 
and rule of health. (I shall keep till later a discussion of contempo- 
rary conditions of life and how these may affect the imagination.) I 
wish I could speak more clearly here, but these are matters for 
which language as we have it today has very little vocabulary. What 
is needed is the patient cherishing of one’s own flesh and blood and 
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bones (not confounding this with indulgence), the listening to what 
it has to say, the faithful helping of the body to think and to con- 
tribute all it can to the life of the mind, the long-suffering with its 
weaknesses and obstruction. If this sounds like a conscientious and 
solemn Narcissism, I have put it badly. It is not in the least solemn, 
and one has to set oneself idiotic tasks, like saying, “Some day I am 
going to learn how to think with my big toe,” or trying to discover 
how one’s left hand feels from inside. (I set that as a task to my 
Narrative Writing class last year, and we had much amusement and 
profit from it.) 

A few areas one can be a little more explicit about. Two of these 
are pain and movement. In this body-and-mind world of the imagina- 
tion, each of these constitutes a kind of sublanguage or dialect, but 
one has to learn to decipher it. 

Here’s pain, here’s pain! 
See by that impress, wind-mark, signature, 
By inmost spirit fretting the mind and flesh, 
By nature made articulate. . . .* 


So too Valéry-Teste has a word on the subject: “Une douleur que 
nous pourrions considérer nettement et comme circonscrire devien- 
drait sensation sans souffrance—et peut-étre arriverions-nous par 1a 
a connaitre quelque chose directement de notre corps profond— 
connaissance de l’ordre de celle que nous trouvons dans la musique. 
La douleur est chose trés musicale, on peut presque en parler en 
termes de musique. Il y a des douleurs graves et d’aigiies, des 
andante et des furioso, des notes prolongées, points d’orgues, et des 
arpéges””. . . . This coincides partially with something Suzanne 
Langer says in Philosophy in a New Key, where she speaks of 
music as “a morphology of feeling”;” the idea that anything as 
vague as a “feeling” can have a morphology is an intensely imagi- 
native one, suggesting as it does a closer union between body and 
mind. It is possible also to turn pain into pictures. One experiments 
with this oneself, wondering what will serve for the one that starts 
at the base of the neck and curls up and forward round one’s left 
frontal sinus. This can be met with in other places too: “the head- 
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ache stood away from her, something hard and knobbed, outside. It 
turned into a stick; it turned into Alxenor; it turned into a ship, 
one could watch it turning, quite calmly.”” 

The other area is movement, and here the body can have and 
invent for itself a complete language of its own. The Indians with 
their study of mudra, the symbolism of gesture, know incomparably 
more about this than we do, and it is this that makes their classical 
dancing stimulating to an imagination which may find European 
ballet curiously frigid in comparison. It is not just any movement, 
or any serenity, but the understanding that from particular move- 
ments significances may arise, not necessarily by direct imitation, 
which is relatively unimportant, but by analogy, as if there were cer- 
tain bodily attitudes which may be accepted or discovered as being 
peculiarly suited to the complex of a particular being, object or 
situation which one desires to represent imaginatively. Dancing be- 
longs here, mime and ritual; so does magic, and mind and body in 
the imagination consent to all of them. I have found that those who 
are unable to obey the suggestion that they “act a part,” that they 
should “tbe” trees or a ship sailing or the sun in the sky, are also 
those whose imagination is as stiff and clumsy as the way in which 
they hold their bodies, too self-conscious to undergo such submis- 
sion. Because they do not love themselves they refuse to have those 
selves transformed out of themselves. In the same way it is possible 
to apprehend, in oneself and others, an imaginative bodily response 
which is appropriate to certain situations. Standing before a paint- 
ing, for example, one is nearly always aware, even if barely con- 
sciously, of a certain stance or gesture or holding of oneself which 
might make an appropriate response to it, at least if the picture 
moves one (look at the word—moves) at all. One recalls with love 
and gratitude the Rilke lines in the Fifteenth of the first Sonnete an 
Orpheus: Tanzt die Orange—dance the orange! It is a curious and 
significant fact that before most contemporary abstract art such a 
response is impossible, and the imagination, as body, senses its 
deprivation and resents it, realizing that all the artist can be asking 
from the body as distinct from the mind is that it should be an- 
nihilated. Its only gesture could be to go bang and vanish, and this 
it refuses, very properly, to do. 
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It is by means of this imaginative connection and fusion of our- 
selves with other things (children go in for it wholeheartedly and, 
if suddenly addressing a child, one is very likely to be warned, 
“Don’t talk to me—I’m a goods train—chuff chuff chuff”’) that we 
give the outer world a plasticity which our reason tells us it does 
not possess. Caudwell says that in dreams (which is one of the 
fields of the imagination though not the freest one), we make experi- 
ments with matter.“ Chesterton says much the same thing in All 
Things Considered: ““To be at last in such secure innocence that one 
can juggle with the universe and the stars . . . that may be, perhaps 
the real end and final holiday of human souls.” Magic takes the 
process one stage further by denying the distinction between what 
happens in the mind and what happens in the world outside. So a 
rain dance will bring rain because the dancers are the rain: 

Far as man can see, 


Comes the rain, 
Comes the rain with me... 


From the Rain-Mount. 
Rain-Mount far away, 

Comes the rain, 

Comes the rain with me... 


Through the pollen, 

Through the pollen blest. 

All in pollen hidden 
Comes the rain, 
Comes the rain with 


Here is another of the same kind: 
Comes the deer to my singing. 
Comes the deer to my song, 
Comes the deer to my singing . . . 


From the Mountain Black, 

From the summit, 

Down the trail, coming, coming now. 
Comes the deer to my singing. 


Through the blossoms, 
Through the flowers, coming, coming now. 
Comes the deer to my singing.” 

34JIlusion and Reality, Chapter IX. 
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There are strange powers behind this sort of thing. In A Pattern of 
Islands there is a firsthand account of porpoises summoned in such 
a way; and they come. Similarly Geoffrey Gorer in Africa Dances 
tells of how he saw the panther-fetish men summon fifteen full- 
grown panthers out of the bush and how they moved about among 
the worshipers. Among stories of the saints, too, there are those which 
tell of extraordinary friendships between holy men and beasts. 

We must leave such things on one side (since it is not our business 
to inquire into them), but not in any spirit of superiority or of dis- 
association of ourselves from them. Magic and madness may not be 
our concern, but in this world there are endless possibilities of 
strangeness, and unless the imagination accepts this, it cannot do its 
job. And such acceptance means readiness to be united with 
magicians and madmen, to think as they think, as doctors and saints 
must. They are merely following the imagination to extreme con- 
clusions, though in different directions. The magician is applying 
to the world of fact the techniques of the imagination and the 
dream, and so reaches Sympathetic Magic and all the developments 
this way of thinking draws from its perception of likenesses and 
extrarational relationships. Those who are out of their mind, St. 
Thomas said, “hold fast to the images of things as to the things 
themselves, as is manifest in sleepers and lunatics.”” In each case 
we need to be on open and friendly terms with them, for otherwise 
we shut them out, and that is a serious loss, a betrayal of others by 
the imagination, for the imagination must preserve a loving open- 
ness to all comers or it betrays humanity, in those whom it excludes 
and in itself. 

We can move away from this world of ritual and dance and 
magic into more sober ones, but the processes of the imagination 
remain unchanged. We find a sober historian saying, “I plunge be- 
neath the surface of my mind”—he is speaking of professional 
method—“and there live a life in which I not merely think about 
Nelson but am Nelson, and thus in thinking about Nelson I am think- 
ing about myself. . . . If what the historian knows is past thoughts, 
and if he knows them by re-thinking them himself, it follows that the 
knowledge he achieves by historical enquiry is not knowledge of his 
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situation as opposed to knowledge of himself, it is a knowledge of 
his situation which is at the same time knowledge of himself. . . . 
He must be, in fact, a microcosm of all the history he can know.”™ 
In literary criticism we find the same suggestion. “The great source 
of character creation is of course the novelist’s own self. . . . Know 
thyself is the novelist’s first maxim, and the novelist with the widest 
range as a creator of character is he who contains within himself 
the greatest variety of potential selves.” Both statements are direct 
appeals to the imaginative approach. Within the last year two books 
have been published which have stated explicitly that they were 
accounts of journeys not merely through earthly places but through 
the mind as well: Professor Day Lewis’ long poem, An Italian Visit, 
which opens with a quotation to the effect that to explore Italy is 
to explore the self, and Laurens Van der Post’s Venture to the In- 
terior, prefaced by Sir Thomas Browne’s remark, “We carry with 
us the wonders we seek without us: there is all Africa and her 
prodigies in us.” It is once again the ancient vision of Microcosm 
and Macrocosm; “we justly call each silly man/A little world.”” 
Between one microcosm and another, too, between human beings 
in fact, there are communications in the imagination to be estab- 
lished, imaged often in objects, the imagination’s rightful material, 
but working in exactly the same way. In such a way, the phrase 
“My true love hath my heart and I have his” becomes a little more 
than a conceit, and one recalls Donne’s spheric geography of his 
mistress in the Elegies. “O my America! my new-found-land!” Some- 
times the being concerned finds the object of his affection inextric- 
ably fused with everything around, almost to the point of obsession, 
“Since I left you, mine eye is in my mind... 
For if it see the rud’st or gentlest sight, 
The most sweet favour or deformed’st creature, 


The mountain, or the sea, the day, or night, 
The crow, or dove, it shapes them to your feature.” 


The lunatics and poets we have already met; here are the lovers. 
It is not merely the beloved, however, who has to be admitted to 
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the world of the imagination. It is also the traitor, the criminal, the 
crabbed and timorous and petty, whose universes wait our imagi- 
native union, our sympathy and compassion in a literal sense. Keats 
talks about this in his letters and the way in which it affects the poet, 
but it is not a professional matter. We all have this laid upon us by 
the sheer fact of possessing an imagination. It is not at all a case 
of saying “There but for the grace of God go I,” which always looks 
like smugness masquerading as humility. It is to say, always, “Lord, 
is it 1?” for, as you may remember, the one to whom the answer 
“ves” was finally given was Judas, and though the other eleven 
were not yet actual traitors, their desertion was only a few hours 
away from them. In such cases also, if we refuse to admit these uni- 
verses to our own we shall find ourselves impoverished and belittled. 

There are other functions of the imagination which ought to be 
explored, the perception of relations, for instance between one object 
and another, or one being and another, sensed through the medium 
of the self—dream and poetry are active here; the function of words 
in the life of the imagination, and so on; but these are more special- 
ized questions, and enough has already been said to give a general 
idea of the workings of mind-and-body. To sum up: Imagination 


may be considered as that power, half spiritual, half fleshly, essen- 
tially unitive and all-embracing, which operates by transforming the 
self into, and by means of, images of bodies, and perceiving or gen- 
erating complexes of relations between its images which may bear 
analogy to other such complexes exterior to itself or apprehended 
in a different manner, as for instance by the intellect or the soul. 


Ill 


The imagination has been much condemned and much exalted; 
there, in a sense, we have again that double image of Paradise 
Terrestre, the evil jungle and the lovely innocence of green secluded 
proliferation. We have now to balance the one against the other, and 
with that in mind, let us glance at the dwellers there, Adam and Eve. 
It is the teaching of the Catholic Church that in these two the whole 
of mankind was comprehended and resumed. With their Fall, every 
succeeding human soul is tainted, not to total corruption (that is 
Protestantism) but wounded by what is now disorder in the proper 
human splendor, so that by no effort of his own could Adam or any 
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of his descendants return to that original state of innocence, beauty, 
and harmony with God and with creation. Its chief effect within man 
and woman was and is that the due ordering of soul, mind, passions 
and body to one another was disturbed. The lower obtained the power 
to overthrow the higher, and the result was an element of anarchy 
within man himself, reflected mysteriously in a corresponding sick- 


ness throughout the external creation. 
The imagination is a normal faculty of body and mind, one of 


the gifts of God, and as such was present in our first parents. To 
speculate on the nature of this faculty in them would have no point, 
but clearly in a paradise of harmony the imagination could only 
have been a free and joyful power, binding together body and mind, 
and allowing each to converse in the imagination’s language with 
one another and the external world, supplying the intellect with mate- 
rial, enlightening the spirit. Imagine the gropings I have tried to 
suggest here magnified and perfected, and you will have some 
glimpse of that loveliness and, with it, a terrible homesickness at 
the heart. 
Mais le vert paradis des amours enfantines, 
L’innocent paradis, plein de plaisirs furtife, 
Est-il déja plus loin que I’Inde et que la Chine? 
Peut-on le rappeler avec des cris plaintifs, 
Et l’animer encor d’une voix argentine, 
L’innocent paradis plein de plaisirs furtifs?® 
Happy those early days when I 
Shined in my angel infancy! .. . 
O how I long to travel back 
And tread again that ancient track!* 


But very rightly that is called The Retreat. The longing is not to be 
denied; it is in every imagining heart, every artist, every poet—how 
often explicitly in these last: “The Nature of my Work is Visionary 
or Imaginative; it is an Endeavour to Restore what the Ancients 
call’d the Golden Age”; “C’est vrai, c’est 4 I’Eden que je 
songeais”;” “Oh, from wide circuit shall at length I see / Pure 
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daybreak lighten again on Eden’s tree?” It is no use pretending, 
however, that with the Fall behind us the imagination is not, like 
all man’s other powers, liable to corruption and disease and death. 
If this seems terrible, as it does to me who love the imagination 
dearly and who over the last few pages have given myself the happi- 
ness of imagining its working as if it were free of itself to grow 
and blossom, this pain has to be accepted, with the knowledge that 
one cannot any more traverse Mappa Mundi and jump up so that 
one’s chin overhangs Paradise wall and one can see what is there; 
or if one did, one would see the nettles because they would be in 
one’s own envisioning sight. 

The wall round Paradise—it is theré now to keep us out; but 
it may have lasted from Adam’s time, giving him originally his 
necessary circumscription, for he was human and not angelic or 
divine and so would have needed the reassuring sense of due and 
freely chosen limitation which all human liberty and activity require. 
His ejection from the walled garden into the wastes and infinities of 
space was not a liberation. 


Adam lay yboundin, boundin in a bond, 
Foure thousand winter thought he not to long, 


and anyone with an imagination, born where he has mentally and 
spiritually to fend for himself knows all those four thousand years, 
the attempts to tame the imagination in league with the body and 
the passions against his bewildered spirit, trying everything by turns, 
total suppression, magic, appeasement, license, in an effort to bring 
his disintegrated inner universe to order. The imagination has its 
martyrs—Rimbaud surely among them—just as it has its abjurors 
and its hedonists; but none of these are what we are after. For the 
imagination has every right to ask, not for annihilation or cosseting, 
but for conditions in which it may take its proper place in the human 
Mappa Mundi. Integrity, that truly heavenly quality, can only be 
found if the body, the imagination, the mind and heart and soul are 
not merely at peace but actively loving and cooperating with one 
another. It is Emerson who says “Imagination is not a talent of some 
men but is the health of every man.”" I am not claiming that one 
must be perfected in all natural parts before one can get to heaven; 
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the sick and the halt and the maimed and the blind will, one knows, 
get there safely. Yet given this talent—and surely most people are 
imaginative, for how rare it is to find a completely unimaginative 
child!—one has a responsibility toward it. 

So far I have been discussing the general conditions of imagina- 
tive processes. No imagination, however, can in fact operate except 
in the given conditions of its day and place, and we had better con- 
sider next the conditions in which our imaginations have to work 
here and now. I shall deal only with the countries I know, England 
and the United States; they make a reasonably well-matched pair 
to handle, since they are related in culture and background, share 
more or less of a common language, exchange their productions cul- 
turally and commercially, have the same general ideas in politics 
and education, and are both predominantly Protestant. Where does 
the imagination stand in these two places, and is it free, happy, and 
doing its job? 

At once a rather strange thing happens. One has the impression 
that the imagination has vanished. Where on earth can it have gone? 
Into the practical world of hard fact, buying and selling, real estate, 
weekly wage-earning, stocks and shares? Into the acts and speeches 
of party politicians, into foreign policies, the British or American 
Way of Life? Into churches, so many, so sober and so socially 
minded? It is hard to see it at work in any of these. One goes on 
to the sexy advertisements (which though they are creeping into 
Britain still astound the traveler arriving in America for the first 
time), to television and radio, comic strips and books, popular songs, 
the things people read—magazines, Westerns, love stories, thrillers, 
science fiction; the books English children read, about nothing but 
horses or gangs of children acting as detectives and recovering the 
stolen plans, etc.; I’m not sure what they read in America—Hop- 
along Cassidy? Baseball stories? At the end of it all one asks oneself 
what the imagination can be doing in the midst of all this. 

The answer is, I believe, that the imagination is at present in a 
very bad way indeed. It receives no direct and disinterested encour- 
agement from anyone, no proper food, no love. The fields in which 
it should be most at home, education, scholarship, art, some religious 
forms, are either arrayed against it or are suspect in the eyes of the 
general public. An idealist nowadays is “starry-eyed”; art is an 
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“ivory tower,” poetry is “sissy” or, in England, vaguely indecent 
as is religion—which is “all right if kept in its proper place.” In 
America those who pursue the intellectual life are likely to be 
called “eggheads”; in England they are “highbrows.” The word 
“academic” is a derogatory epithet in English Civil Service parlance, 
while in academic circles themselves a scholar showing a developed 
imagination may find himself labeled “unsound.” Now look at all 
those terms. They are all imaginative, metaphors, thinking in pic- 
tures. In such a way the imagination is taught to decry itself in its 
own terms, as if the image in the mirror were taught to spit at the 
living face it reflects, so that those who exploit the imagination by 
easy metaphor (compare “the Iron Curtain” with its complacent 
acquiescence in division between East and West, and all the devices 
of propaganda and persuasion) can continue to do so unchallenged. 

The progressive abandonment of the imagination begins in child- 
hood. In England if a child is to have the “grammar school” type 
of education, there will be neither time nor place for imaginative 
occupations or ways of thought. They will be crowded out by irregu- 
lar verbs, the terms of the Treaty of Cateau Cambrésis or the Statute 
of Praemunire, logarithms, the missionary journeys of St. Paul, 
the overwhelming need to prepare for and excel in a series of ex- 
aminations. There will be organized games in the afternoons, school 
prayers in the mornings, and, at boarding school, chapel probably 
twice on Sundays. Art, singing, dramatics will be a half-casual dis- 
traction from real work, and time for them will decrease as the 
pressure of examinations increases. Dancing and music will be 
extras, and a large number of parents will be unable or unwilling 
to pay for them. There are brighter moments; one may be encour- 
aged to read the Bible, and if one is lucky, the teaching of litera- 
ture may be a refreshment. The worst of the system is that nothing 
connects, and nobody minds provided the school successes in Uni- 
versity entrance and in interschool matches are kept up. The Uni- 
versity can then carry on with the process, caring for nothing but the 
detached intellect and developing this in isolation from the whole 
of the rest of the personality, with results unfortunate in men but 
disastrous in women. In other types of schools the process is a little 
different. At experimental schools the child will probably be delayed 
far longer at the level of “constructive play” with water, sand and 
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so on, with reading and writing postponed, and activities are likely 
to be emphasized rather than scholarship, as in many American 
schools. In other types of secondary education you may learn your 
trade, or be engaged on Projects—“Our Town,” perhaps, or “Parlia- 
ment—How It Works”—but there will be no connection, no realiza- 
tion that the perfunctory prayers and the carpentry and home- 
making and the odd spells of elementary biology and literature can 
join up. 

I am obviously much less familiar with American education, and 
can only speak here from general impressions. These lead one to 
suppose that many schools are principally concerned with turning 
out a nation of young extraverts, boys and girls who are socially 
adept and popular, who can speak up for themselves, are inde- 
pendent, practical and friendly. The value of schooling seems to 
be assessed largely on “social cooperation” or “extracurricular activ- 
ities” and “leadership.” Noise, movement, excitement and a busy 
social life leave no opportunity whatever for the individual to have 
any solitude, and the desire for it is regarded as a bad sign. 

I am generalizing, of course, and all generalizations are to some 
extent distortions, but it is near enough to the mark for my purpose. 
The results in each case are interesting. The English system turns 
us, as Newman points out,” into beings who are proud, bashful and 
reserved, whose sense of self-respect leads them “to paint a smooth 
and perfect surface, so as to be able to say to themselves that they 
have done their duty.” The American system produces the apparent 
contrary, beings who are externally self-confident, ready to rush in 
anywhere, hail-fellow-well-met, worshiping youthfulness. It is our 
apparent oppositeness which makes us so often intensely irritating 
to one another. Yet despite this irritation we draw closer and closer 
together, bound not by love and understanding of our proper differ- 
ences but by a perhaps unconscious recognition of our similarity, 
our common need, the need to stanch somehow the thirst and vacuum 
of the imagination we both suffer from. This is our real meeting 
ground, a great vacuum of intellectual and spiritual resourcelessness. 

There is something immensely pathetic and touching in the way 
in which we mutually attempt to satisfy one another’s thirst in the 
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imagination, though in ways which can only be unsatisfying. (The 
fact that these ways are also commercially profitable is part of the 
judgment upon us both.) The United States sends us Hollywood 
movies, nearly all our popular songs, jazz and musicals, types of tele- 
vision programs and styles of advertising. We send the United States 
our best ballet and Shakespearean companies, old silver and antique 
furniture, and the Royal Family news and the Coronation. Put in 
more general terms, America sends us her own concept of Romantic 
Love, as false to reality as it is to the truths of mind and heart; and 
we export to America relics of a splendor which was once a living 
part of our national existence but is now little more than a carefully 
preserved artificiality, and as foreign as America’s product to genu- 
ine feeling and thinking. 

It is the same story over again—nothing connects. But the imagina- 
tion cannot live upon disconnection. Naturally any part of the human 
organism suffers if it is isolated, but body and mind can get along 
in a state of civil war, though it is a fearful drain on their energy 
and life. The imagination, however, can work only by putting to- 
gether; it has no other mode of operation. Consequently all the food 
that is offered to it which splits mind and body is useless to it, 
and under pretense of nourishment merely increases the hunger, as, 
I believe, do certain types of rat poison. De Rougemont in Love in 
the Western World says, “When the distinction between mind and 
body took the place of the separation of mind from believing soul, 
the result was to divide a human being into intelligence and sex.” 
This is exactly what seems to have happened to us. 

Let us take a general look at the American product first. Romantic 
love is used as the cover for sex in nearly every case. Where products 
are to be sold, the advertisers will do their best to link them with an 
appeal to sex, but will do it by suggesting that “love” and marriage 
will never come the way of those who do not employ the product 
in question. The most suggestive movie poster will usually claim to 
be advertising a “love” story, and Hollywood itself has become the 
center of this cult of “love” and “marriage”, promiscuity being cov- 
ered up by a would-be respectable fagade of divorces and remar- 
riages. In magazine writing, romantic love is practically the only 
acceptable theme—“boy meets girl,” “she married her boss,” the 
tabloid plots. There is no connection in these fields between the mind 
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and the body; the former is excluded, and the imagination, which 
is thus deprived of half its proper orientation, is left only with senti- 
mental “feelings” which are not satisfying to it, or with the sugges- 
tions of bodily passion to which it is only too liable to succumb. It 
fares no better with science fiction and thrillers. These make some 
slight claim to engage the intelligence, the former with technical 
detail, the latter with the detection. In each case, “love interest” will 
almost certainly be added, and there will be equally certainly a 
great deal of violence, which is, after all, only bodily passion assum- 
ing a slightly different form in its desperate isolation; for in stories 
of this type the faculties of mind and body do not really coalesce at 
all. Science fiction with its obsession with brutality and its complete 
divorce from normal life is merely De Rougemont’s intelligence and 
sex in another form. The healthy imagination does not work with 
supermen and space ships and robots with electronic brains; it has 
to work, very humbly, with its own halting brain and its own un- 
glamorous limbs and the little circle of the world it can see and feel. 
The passion of science fiction for superhuman strength and power 
and speed, for scientific mastery over the elements and over space 
itself is diabolical, a temptation to the imagination to launch into 
those high places in which it has no place, in a megalomaniac arro- 
gance which destroys itself, as is evident in the essential paucity of 
invention or originality in this class of work. It is also dangerous 
for the young. One sees how this and the other types of communica- 
tion we have been discussing connect with the problem of juvenile 
delinquency, and the growing suggestion that it is closely linked with 
illiteracy. A sense of mental inadequacy and a frustrated imagina- 
tion are appallingly dangerous, and the consequences of both in self- 
assertion at the level of sex or violence are before our eyes. 

This violence, working much of the time behind a stalking horse 
of sentimentality, is particularly characteristic of America, and 
springs in part at least from her excess of vitality. In England our 
ways are on the whole more gentle, and this, like America’s violence, 
is both weakness and strength. We seem to offer at present the curi- 
ous spectacle of a traditionalism which, aesthetically and externally, 
retains its outward splendor, yet is sapped of the vigor of life, of 
mind and body, necessary to sustain it. At the moment the Monarchy 
is the principal export in this class. I mean no disloyalty, but it is 
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significant how many English people at the moment feel some pro- 
found if inarticulate discomfort about it. There are very queer under- 
tones—the way the popular women’s magazines dwell to saturation 
point on details of the Queen’s private and married life, the really 
distasteful intimacy (distasteful when directed toward anyone, not 
merely royalty) of tone in which she is written or spoken about in 
public; the way in which she is mobbed, reminding one of the crowds 
of hysterical women who wait hours in the rain to gloat over the 
bride at a big Society wedding. All this talk of “New Elizabethans” 
has the same curious flavor, like an old man regretfully remembering 
the wild oats of his youth but supposing that his collection of keep- 
sakes and tokens can compensate him for his unwelcome old age. 
The intellect has no part here, which is perhaps why no good poetry 
has been written on the Coronation, nor is likely to be, and the imagi- 
nation is fed upon hollow ceremony and fine words. 

It is a strange situation on both sides. The Americans call us 
decadent. We call the Americans crude vulgarians. Yet each laps 
up the other’s product, Hollywood fills our screens and Radio City 
comes out of our wireless half the day, while the Coronation sweeps 
America. Yet each is a mockery as far as the imagination is con- 
cerned, a travesty of true love and true splendor, and, since mind 
and body cannot work together in either, the imagination hungers 
still. 

The same disconnection baffling the imaginative powers can be 
seen in poetry, painting and music. Blake calls those “the three 
Powers in Man of conversing with Paradise, which the flood did not 
sweep away.” Are we, through these, conversing with Paradise? In 
each we see, at the top of the scale, an extreme cult of the abstract 
and intellectually difficult, naturally inimical to the body—which to 
sheer abstraction is an obstacle and a burden. Think of the intel- 
lectual nature of most modern music, the obscurity of modern poetry, 
the profusion of abstracts in painting and sculpture. Then at the other 
end of the scale consider what there is. I do not mean Surrealism 
which is only intellectualism in a mirror, but the art people really 
live with. In art the other end of the scale is pin-up girls, postcards, 
comic strips, and in poetry and music it is the current popular num- 
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bers on the radio and phonograph. The logical response to the Mu- 
seum of Abstract Art is the collection of smutty books one can buy 
for a dime or a quarter a time in the next-door drug store, or its 
equivalent in little stationers and railway bookstalls in England. The 
response to Bartok and Schénberg is the crooner, and the response 
to the obscure poetry is one after another of the monotonous little 
ditties which go with the sensual and sentimental music: 
Night and day 


You are the one; 
Only you beneath the moon and under the sun. . .' 


When the poppies bloom again, 
Pil remember you .. .” 


You must realize, 


When your heart’s on fire, 
Smoke gets in your eyes .. .” 


(Forgive me, my knowledge of popular songs is twenty years out 
of date; but the genre does not change.) This is what the imagina- 
tion finds itself stuffed with, false images that mock heart and mind, 
and lead only to boredom. How significant it is that the cry of 
“ennui” as a perpetually recurring sickness to be fought off comes 
first, in European literature, from Voltaire, in that eighteenth cen- 
tury which really began to see the results of the division into the sci- 
entific intellect and sensuality, with the cult of sensibility in the 
middle. Boredom, false sentiment, and both a thin skin over some 
profound imaginative and bodily malaise—you find this also in the 
imaginative works in literature during the last century or so, with 
a few exceptions such as Moby Dick. The sickness is there in Hans 
Andersen, and children smell it out and are frightened by his work. 
It is there in the Hunting of the Snark. You can sense it in Oscar 
Wilde’s fairy tales, it is stamped all over Peter Pan and the cult of 
childhood, and lurks in a darker form in the imaginative works of 
C. S. Lewis and the poetry and novels of Charles Williams. 
De Quincey, Poe, De Nerval, Baudelaire, Lautréamont, Nietzsche, 
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Kafka—the list could go on and on. No matter at what level, the 
starved imagination is likely to run after aberrations. Among the 
literary it has tended to be drugs, alcohol or madness, as compensa- 
tion or illusory satisfaction for the imagination’s thirst for the love 
and splendor which are denied it except in ersatz form. Among 
ordinary people the imagination runs in a different direction, and 
because it is deprived of the exercise of love and splendor within 
itself it will pursue those who seem in themselves to embody it. The 
only types it knows, however, are those false types we have dis- 
cussed above, and so you find what you might expect and what you 
can deduce from the pages of any popular newspaper, a cult, which 
may become hysterical, of the Royal Family, stars of stage, screen, 
radio and television (and those of sport which has its mystique in 
both our countries, founded on bodily and strictly vicarious glory) 
and spectacular criminals of the violent type. 

If we draw breath here to see what has brought the imagination 
to such a plight and how its world, inside and out, has come to be 
broken into such an array of fragments, I think of one or two things. 

In the second Studierzimmer scene of Faust, Part I, Goethe puts 
into Faust’s mouth a great curse on all those things which in his 


eyes falsely enmesh the spirit, keeping it from the heights of power 
and knowledge. The curse ends so: 


Fluch sei der Hoffnung! Fluch dem Glauben! 
Und Fluch vor allen der Geduld! 


(Accursed be hope! Accursed be belief! 
And accursed above all be patience! ) 


There follows immediately a chorus of spirits, bewailing Faust’s 
action, for they say that he has destroyed the beautiful world— 
“Ein Halbgott hat sie zerschlagen”—a demigod has broken it to 
bits. They then adjure him to build it again, better and more beauti- 
ful than before, in his own breast. Faust is one of the great types of 
modern man (he is sixteenth-century, remember), and here is W. H. 
Auden commenting on this very destruction from which so much 
was hoped: “When the break came, it was drastic. Luther denied 
any intelligible relation between Faith and Works, Macchiavelli 
any intelligible relation between private and public morality, and 
Descartes any intelligible relation between Matter and Mind. Al- 
legory became impossible as a literary form, and the human Amor 
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seemed no longer a parable of the Divine Love but its blasphe- 
mous parody.”” Renaissance and Reformation have produced vast 
achievements: these are to be held in mind if we talk about the 
imagination and the Church, for polemic is never the task of the 
imagination, and I hold in mind these achievements too, as well 
as the Church’s failings. Yet the sober historical fact remains—our 
current imaginative disintegration has to be accounted for, and 
from the Renaissance and Reformation we emerged “every man his 
own priest”; divided into nation states; art and learning secularized; 
the seven Liberal Arts abandoned for increasing specialization; art 
and science severed, religion and science regarded as hostile to one 
another; and analysis the great and approved method of all investi- 
gation, till we end by being able to split the atom asunder, and are 
now afraid. There is no need here to apportion blame. All that is 
necessary is to know to what an extent secularism and Protestantism 
carry analysis and subdivision within themselves as their special 
method. 

I have repeated one essential thing about what I conceive to be 
the true life of the imagination, that in it the life of the mind de- 
pends for its liberation upon a kind of submission to the life of the 
body (and the human), and that the two must live together, accord- 
ing to the way of man and not of angels or demons. This submis- 
sion is, superficially, a scandal, but, more profoundly viewed, it 
is a way of freedom. We might say the same thing about the Church. 
It too is a body, it too a very precise and determined one, which 
requires a lofty submission of the mind. 

Just as with the body, here too one can make no conditions, pres- 
ent or future—conditions which would give us the kind of infinite 
and shapeless body that would allegedly not get in the way of the 
free imagination. In both cases, with the human reality and the 
Church, one has to take one’s possibilities of intellectual and imagi- 
native development with an act of trust. Some of those who wish to 
stand outside of both these bodies probably wonder whether either 
may not prove to be an intolerably strict disciplinarian, in matters 
intellectual and moral. It may easily seem so from the outside, and 
some would regard any talk about intellectual and imaginative free- 
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dom inside any such limitation as so much cant (they regard the 
Church as primarily an agent of repression, negativing man’s right 
to free thought and free living). 

What must be finally stressed is that we cannot re-enter the old 
Paradise, and this must not be our dream. The terms we now face 
are doubly new: a body with a wounded sensitivity and the divine 
Body of Christ, two things that can be put together in the Church 
only, leaving out nothing of either, of man or God. Surely this new 
Eden is a superb act of unity, most complex and fascinating, some- 
thing that will be acceptable to neither hedonist nor Puritan. And 
seeing that unity is the great business of the imagination, it will 
desire to play at least some humble role, cooperating with the intel- 
lect as a wonderful instrument for research into the new Paradise 
which it was not given to Adam, in the old, to know. Many of those 
who will flout this task will be drawn from those who have catas- 
trophically flouted the place of the body and the human in the life 
of the imagination, and have already terribly separated the body and 
the mind—as it has been the purpose of these pages to relate. 


IMAGE IMAGINATION 


Image Imagination! 
Try if you can 

Uncover weedgrown pathways, 
Unreason’s plan, 

Some recondite relation 


Of God and man. 


Image Imagination? 
Perhaps one should; 

But will you, from a planet, 
A darkening wood, 

Perceive the integration 


Of bad and good? 
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Image Imagination! 

You must divine 
Man-Woman star-encrusted, 
Love’s androgyne, 
Cloud-brimmed intoxication 
In skies of wine. 


Image Imagination? 
How can one so? 

In these angelic spaces 
Fierce sun and snow 

Shrivel black lips’ narration 
Of what they know. 


Image Imagination! 
Bodies must turn 
To force of naked water 
Through intellectual fern 
In whose gesticulation 


Cold rainbows burn. 


Image Imagination— 
Then bind my wrists, 

And, bound, with pain and blindness 
For catalysts, 

I hymn the consummation 


Of all that exists. 
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Howmes-Lask1 Letrers. The Correspondence of Mr. Justice Holmes and 
Harold J. Laski 1916-1935. Edited by Mark DeWolfe Howe. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press. Vol. I: Pp. xvi, 813; Vol. II: Pp. 814- 
1650. $12.50. 

Eighteen years have passed since the death of Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Associate Justice of the United States Supreme Court from 1902 to 1932 and 
the most celebrated jurist of that period in the English-speaking world. Born 
of eminent New England parents rooted in Puritan ancestry, he was an 
Abolitionist who fought bravely and was thrice wounded in the Civil War. 
He was the friend of Emerson and John Stuart Mill. He taught on the 
Harvard law faculty, wrote an epoch-making book on The Common Law 
(1881), and presided over the Massachusetts Supreme Court until President 
Theodore Roosevelt raised him to the highest tribunal, on which he sat to 
the age of ninety-one. He was the central personality and the principal 
fountainhead of doctrine in the momentous American legal revolution of the 
twentieth century: the revolution that overthrew the supremacy of antique 
precedent, made law the pragmatic instrument of social utility, and rendered 
marvelously flexible those “chains of the Constitution” which Jefferson said 
bind men “down from mischief.” 

In the last decade of his life, which did not end until 1935, no man in 
America was the object of greater public veneration than Justice Holmes. 
He was idolized as the most splendid embodiment of erudition and wisdom, 
of courage, magnanimity, and liberality of mind. In a volume of essays 
(Mr. Justice Holmes, edited by Felix Frankfurter, New York, 1931) prepared 
to honor him at his ninetieth birthday, Judge Benjamin Cardozo wrote: “He 
is today for all students of the law and for all students of human society 
the philosopher and the seer, the greatest of our age in the domain of juris- 
prudence, and one of the greatest of the ages.” Felix Frankfurter said 
Holmes had “written himself into the slender volume of the literature of all 
time”; to quote from his opinions was “to string pearls.” Even his “grand 
manner, at once noble and dazzling,” and his “virile beauty” were acclaimed 
in this tributary volume, which is but one of numerous eulogistic books 
written about him before and since his death. (See also Silas Bent, Justice 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, New York, 1932; Felix Frankfurter, Mr. Justice 
Holmes and the Supreme Court, Cambridge, 1938; Francis Biddle, Mr. Jus- 
tice Holmes, New York, 1942; Max Lerner, The Mind and Faith of Justice 
Holmes, Boston, 1943; Catherine D. Bowen, Yankee from Olympus, Boston, 
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1944; Henry Steele Commager, “Masters of the New Jurisprudence,” in The 
American Mind, New Haven, 1950.) But to the public he was an aloof and 
half-legendary figure. Only a few people knew him well. 

Among the privileged intimates was the late Harold J. Laski, with whom 
the Justice, in his last nineteen years, carried on a voluminous correspon- 
dence. Their letters are now made public in an excellent edition from the 
editorial hand of Mr. Mark DeWolfe Howe, who had previously brought out 
the correspondence of Justice Holmes with Sir Frederick Pollock (The 
Holmes-Pollock Letters, 2 vols., Cambridge, 1941). That earlier publication 
was of great interest and historic value; the later one is more so. Pollock 
was a great jurist and contemporary of Holmes, but although they were warm 
friends they did not share the same philosophy of life. But Laski was a 
professor of politics ambitious to know all leading men and to cultivate an 
influence with them. During the years of his friendship with Holmes he 
rose from the obscurity of a Harvard instructorship to a position of large 
importance in the British Labor Party and in left-wing intellectual circles on 
both sides of the Atlantic. He looked at life and the universe very much as 
Holmes did, and therefore was just the friend to draw out copious expres- 
sions of the Justice’s mind on a great variety of topics. Moreover, Laski 
was fifty-two years younger than Holmes, so that there was something of 
the filial and the paternal in their mutual affection, along with similarity of 
tastes and preferences, and they wrote to one another with little reserve. 

They were first brought together by Holmes’s friend and chief disciple, 
Felix Frankfurter, in early July, 1916. Laski was but twenty-three and two 
years out of Oxford. After a year at McGill University in Montreal he had 
engaged himself to Harvard, where Frankfurter had recently become a pro- 
fessor in the Law School. The Justice, hale at seventy-five, childless and 
possessed of a strong adoptive instinct toward young men, was perfectly 
charmed by his new acquaintance, who had a warm heart, a blithe spirit, 
an irreligious mind, and apparently prodigious knowledge. In a note of 
thanks Laski saluted Holmes as his ‘master’ and said: “You teach our gen- 
eration how we may hope to live.” Holmes replying tried to remember a 
passage in John Morley on “the mixture of flattered vanity and genuine love 
for the young,” and said it made “one young to talk with you.” Six letters 
were exchanged before the end of the month, by the end of the year almost 
fifty. By October 30 Holmes had “made an epoch” in Laski’s life, so the 
young man said; and by the following March, “You are so much moulding 
all I think and write that in many ways these months since last July have 
been the happiest I have known. . . . You teach us to dare greatly. You 
set the example.” Holmes was eager to keep his mind fresh and abreast 
with the younger generation of lively minds, and found in Laski the wished- 
for mental tonic. He marveled at the precocious youngster who read with 
such “lightning voracity,” and at “the dazzling stream of names you fire off 
at me”; it made him “feel right cultivated even to read the titles of the 
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books that you report reading.” In February, 1917, Laski was a guest in the 
Holmes’s Washington house, and the Justice wrote to Sir Frederick Pollock: 
“We had here over Sunday a youth whom I wonder if you remember: Harold 
Laski, an unbelieving Jew with a specialité for church history. . . . Beat the 
American champion at tennis, is one of the most learned men I ever saw in 
any age, is in his 20’s and an extraordinarily agreeable chap. He goes with 
some of the younger men like Frankfurter and the New Republic lot, who 
make much of your venerable uncle and not only so, but by bringing an 
atmosphere of intellectual freedom in which one can breathe, make life to 
him a good deal more pleasant” (The Holmes-Pollock Letters, 1, 243-4). 
During 1917 Holmes and Laski exchanged seventy-nine letters and continued 
with the same frequency until Laski in 1920 left Harvard for the University 
of London; after that they wrote about fortnightly until the end. As pub- 
lished the correspondence runs to nearly a million and a half words. 

They wrote for no other purpose than to open their minds to each other 
on the most diversified topics—religion, philosophy, law, society and books 
of every description. Laski’s letters, which are deliciously readable, pro- 
liferated with personalities and the choicest anecdotes. Holmes’s are full of 
views and opinions, so that if he had written nothing else it would be 
possible to build up from these documents alone a complete account of 
his outlook and philosophy. The son of The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table 
was not a Christian, nor had he been raised as one. He could fairly be 
described as a stoic with a Puritan intellectual constitution and a Spinozan 
view of the universe. “This is good Friday,” he wrote on April 15, 1924, 
“do you know what that is? I remember the time when I didn’t.” Of his- 
toric Christianity as depicted in the New Testament it was the Justice’s 
opinion that, “If a man approached the preliminary historical questions with 
an unbiased mind (and even Newman agreed that in that field reason was 
lawful) and professed to be satisfied, I should simply regard him as wanting in 
intelligence.” We glimpse him one day reading the New Testament and wish- 
ing that he “knew of a comment by a great scholar who was also a ration- 
alist.” On another day we find him reading a book by one Arthur Drewes 
entitled Le Mythe de Jésus and telling Laski, “It is very interesting although 
of course I don’t care personally whether J. C. really lived or is the product 
of a Gnostic myth.” Did a God exist Who had created the universe and 
man? Holmes returned the agnostic answer. If God were able to convince 
Holmes of His existence, Holmes was willing to accept Him, if not as lord 
and master, at least as an ally: “Not that I shouldn’t like to have an angel 
about a span long light on the top of my inkstand here and say, ‘God directs 
me to tell you that it’s you and He, that He made the rest but you made 
yourself and He desires your friendship.’” And yet when his wife died in 
1929 after a sixty-year companionship that had “made life poetry,” he was 
not without religious emotion: “It makes me think of the time when all 
life shall have perished from the earth, and tests the strength of the only 
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comfort I know—the belief that the I know not what, if it swamps all our 
human ultimates, does so because it is in some unimaginable way greater 
than they, which are only a part of it.” 

With such religious opinions Justice Holmes’s idea of the significance, 
nature, and destiny of man perfectly corresponded. Nature exhausted reality 
and he conceived it as a process of evolutionary experiments in which men 
were only bubbles in the stream, with no determinate and durable elements. 
He was fond of saying that he looked at men through Malthus’ eyes—‘“as 
like flies—here swept away by a pestilence—there multiplying and paying 
for it”; and he saw “no reason to believe that a shudder would go through 
the skies if the whole ant heap were kerosened.” He defined morality as “a 
sort of higher politeness that stands between us and the ultimate fact— 
force.” It had nothing to do with religion and notions of God and sin. 
The Justice said that his “ideal man never would think about morality. 
He naturally would do the kind, generous, splendid thing.” Nor was morality 
the foundation of law, since no natural moral law existed. Holmes clothed 
that denial in an essay in the Harvard Law Review in 1918, having got the 
ideas for the piece from Francois Geny’s Science et technique en droit privé 
positif, a book Laski had placed in his hands. As there was no natural law 
for men, so men had no natural rights. All his life, Holmes avowed, he had 
“sneered at the natural rights of man” and at times had “thought that the 
bills of rights in constitutions were overworked.” Again and again he in- 
sisted that the rights of man meant nothing “except what the crowd will 
fight for” (a significant observation which he did not develop) ; and repeat- 
edly he illustrated his point by saying he had heard that in some part of 
Germany there would be a revolution if the price of beer was raised, which 
fact, if true, meant that the current price of beer “was one of the rights of 
man at that place.” 

Not reason and morality but force and feeling Holmes considered to be 
the foundation of law. Nothing was more characteristic of his thinking than 
to define law as what the courts would enforce, and in a letter to Laski he 
encased its meaning in these words: “all law means [| will kill you if 
necessary to make you conform to my requirements.” Again he said: “I 
don’t care a damn if twenty professors tell me that a decision is not law 
if I know that the courts will enforce it.” The only limit he would admit to 
the authority of the lawmaker was “the limit of power as a question of fact.” 
If men dissented from the laws imposed on them by the sovereign power 
whether King George or King Demos—they could only rebel and kill or be 
killed: when men differed “in taste as to the kind of world they want” the 
only solution of the difficulty was “to go to work killing.” All idea of seek- 
ing out objective principles of social tranquillity, all idea of the moral virtue 
called justice, was excluded from Holmes’s concept of law; and along with 
justice went out all principles of equity save in the narrowest legal sense. 
Alluding to some rate cases before the Supreme Court in October, 1926, 
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Holmes wrote that “really it is determining a line between grabber and grab- 
bee that turns on the feeling of the community. You say the public is entitled 
to this and the owners to that. I see no a priori reason for the propositions 
except that that is the way the crowd feels. I tell them that if the rate-making 
power will only say I have considered A. B. & C., all the elements enumer- 
ated, we accept the judgment unless it makes us puke.” 

It might seem from the foregoing that Justice Holmes despised mankind 
and was some sort of brutish amoral monster. But in reality he had a kind, 
benevolent and feeling heart; was indulgent to human foibles, very sensible 
of human limitations, and was possessed of something akin to humility before 
the awesomeness of his universe of power and force. He was a well-bred 
gentleman with a genius for friendship, a stern conscience and a soldierly 
sense of honor and duty. The key to understanding his legal reasoning is to 
be found in the fact that he had separated law from morality, for purposes 
of analysis, exactly as Machiavelli had separated the political from the moral 
order. Holmes stated this explicitly in one of the essays in his Collected 
Legal Papers (New York, 1921): 


If you want to know the law and nothing else, you must look at it as a bad man, 
who cares only for the material consequences which such knowledge enables him to 
predict, not as a good one, who finds his reason for conduct, whether inside the law or 
outside of it, in the vaguer sanctions of conscience. The theoretical importance of the 
distinction is no less, if you would reason on your subject aright. The law is full of 
phraseology drawn from morals, and by the mere force of language continually invites 
us to pass from one domain to another without perceiving it, as we are sure to do unless 
we have the boundary constantly before our minds (p. 171). 


Here is nothing immoral or amoral. Any Christian legal philosopher 
assenting to the morality that informs and sustains all the durable political 
and civil institutions of our Republic (assenting to this as truth and not 
as a mere ‘higher politeness’) may—indeed, to think clearly he must—per- 
ceive the distinction between legality and morality. But it could hardly 
occur to him that in real life, where judges hand down decisions and there 
are so many lowly impolite people, law and morals were different, uncon- 
nected, and divorced; since in the Christian (and Jewish, Mohammedan, 
Ciceronian-stoic) view, law exists for the maintenance of right moral order, 
namely justice, and derives from the substance of original justice willed by 
the Creator for the good of His creatures. 

The Holmesian divorce of law from morality was useful in the highest 
degree to all who desired to break through strict legal and constitutional 
barriers against social and political experimentation. The people were the 
sovereign force and might make what laws they chose as instruments of 
utility to give effect to their will. In the Justice’s view the Constitution of 
the United States itself was only an experiment and he saw no reason why 
it should block the way for other experiments. Never of course did he 
write or concur in a judicial decision that he recognized as subversive of 
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what he had taken an oath to uphold, but the steady tendency of his mind 
on the bench was to allow the widest latitude for the people to do collectively 
and legislatively what they pleased. Much that they did he did not like, but 
as he told Laski, “I always say . . . that if my fellow citizens want to go to 
hell I will help them. It’s my job.” 

Small indeed were his sympathies with the political forces for whom he 
did much ice-breaking in constitutional waters. He was contemptuous of 
Woodrow Wilson and the New Freedom, and of Franklin Roosevelt’s New 
Deal. He always voted Republican and deplored the tendency “to regulate 
everything,” not on the ground of any principle but because, as he said, he 
had not sufficient respect for the ability and honesty of his neighbors to be 
regulated by them. He was “mighty skeptical of hours and labor and mini- 
mum wage regulations,” lest they lead to a “somewhat monotonous standard- 
ized mode of life.” All socialists he had read “talked drool” and he had no 
confidence in the proposals of any one who hoped to “regenerate society via 
property.” Only by selective biological propagation ¢‘d he believe that 
society could be improved—“by taking life in hand and trying to build a 
race.” He told Laski that he loathed most of the things in favor of which 
he had decided; but one of them pleased him greatly. In 1927 he wrote 
and delivered a decision upholding the constitutionality of a Virginia state 
law to permit compulsory sterilization of imbeciles. That, he confided to 
Laski, was “getting near to the first principle of real reform.” 

His unqualified approval of a kind of reform with which the world had 
as yet small experience suggests that Justice Holmes was of a theoretical cast 
of mind, and this was the fact. He was a pragmatist and delighted in novel- 
ties and in discovering how inventive schemes would work out. Abstrac- 
tions fascinated him and he confessed to a dislike for putting his mind to 
work on concrete facts and circumstances. Once he burst out: “Well—I 
hate facts!” It is true that his admirers unceasingly applauded his revolu- 
tionary pioneering in adjusting the laws to the ever-changing social and 
economic facts of the new industrial type of society, but only as a theory 
did he promote this. He acknowledged to Laski that he often did not under- 
stand the very terms employed in cases involving banks and business firms, 
and on one occasion Laski actually took him to task for his theoretical 
approach: “I think you have not taken account of an immense new body of 
experience in economic matters, and that you do not allow enough for neces- 
sary modification of economic principle as it meets with new experience. Also, 
I think you are over-occupied with pure theory and make insufficient allow- 
ance for a friction which makes pure theory relatively negligible in its oper- 
ative influence.” Since the Justice never read newspapers, paid little atten- 
tion to public affairs, and formed his picture of the passing scene largely 
from the law reviews and the New Republic, Laski’s accusation probably was 
just. Facts being less easy to master than theory, Holmes did not find his 
work on the bench difficult; indeed it was his opinion that there was no 
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such thing as a hard case. He performed his duties so easily that Chief 
Justice White several times suggested to him that “people thought I didn’t 
work when I fired off decisions soon after they were given to me.” 

But if cases came easily, he was nevertheless a hard worker. His Puritan 
conscience drove him relentlessly not only to do his duty but to try constantly 
to improve his mind, as his ancestors had striven always to improve their 
ethical characters and reputations. To the end he kept hard at it, but not 
without joking humorously on the subject. He was reputed to be a great 
student of Plato but at the age of eighty-three he confided to Laski that he 
had never read the Laws. The day of judgment was drawing near, and 
“though not necessary, it would be becoming to have read that.” He felt a 
little guilty over time spent with detective stories, and said he couldn’t “feel 
quite right” if he hadn’t “added something in the course of the day.” Laski 
at the beginning of their friendship had saluted Holmes as his ‘master,’ yet 
he became a sort of mentor for the Justice’s reading, and a very good mentor 
he was. With a wide and diversified range of interests, Laski read books 
on all sides of every question and was an astute collector as well as a student. 
He read by the paragraph and page rather than by the word, and with a 
photographic memory he seemed to swallow books whole at lightning speed. 
Holmes despaired of keeping pace with him. “I read with the sweat upon 
my brow,” he said, “and noting how many pages and how far I have got.” 
Laski despised superficiality, quickly detected pretentiousness, hated obscenity 
and discriminated with refinement; so that he was able to direct the Justice 
to many good books which the older man would otherwise have missed. 

Although Laski’s politics were so far to the left of the Justice that they 
rarely discussed contemporary political topics, he was much more con- 
servative than Holmes in taste and cultural preferences. The young man 
was ever in search for the best things of the past, but the old Justice was al- 
ways on the lookout for the books of the progressive present and on one 
occasion gave utterance to this opinion: “I should advise a young man to 
read mainly the books of his own time until his views began to settle.” He 
was happiest when reading such books as H. G. Wells’s Outline of History, 
Will Durant’s Story of Philosophy, John Dewey’s Experience and Nature, or 
Oswald Spengler’s Decline of the West, as these and other works of similar 
interest and value made their appearance. Often he would not read what 
Laski recommended because he disliked books that raised what he considered 
to be illegitimate questions about the order of creation and the ultimate des- 
tiny of man. A wide disparity indeed sometimes appeared between their 
tastes. Holmes dabbled in James Joyce’s works and found them “worth 
reading,” but Laski said that he didn’t believe in “the lavatory school of 
fiction.” Holmes once began to read Proust, calling it his “heavy reading” 
but admitting that he “didn’t read it with the care that it deserved.” Laski 
regarded Proust as “very small beer.” Laski, whose idol was Jeremy Bentham, 
yet had an admiring appreciation for Burke, about whom he wrote some 
worthwhile studies. Holmes seems to have been perfectly unmoved by Burke. 
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The Justice derived great stimulus and “quasi-aesthetic enjoyment” in the 
writings of John Dewey, whom Laski found unreadable. When Laski com- 
mended Jacob Burckhardt, Holmes had never heard of him. And when 
Laski’s interest was excited by the sixteenth- and seventeenth-century Spanish 
Catholic jurists, Holmes’s rejoining comment was: “When Canon Sheehan 
was dying he gave me Suarez whom he pronounced an original man—I 
thought of reading him one summer but was discouraged by the precious 
time it would take.” Canon Sheehan was the well-known priest and novelist, 
Patrick Augustus Sheehan (1852-1913), a friend and correspondent of 
Holmes’s who had made an effort, without success, to acquaint the Justice 
with the nature of the Catholic religion (Emmet Lavery, “Justice Holmes 
and Canon Sheehan,” The Catholic World, CLXXII, 13-19). It is perfectly 
evident that Holmes had neither interest in nor much knowledge of medieval 
Catholic philosophy. When Laski told him of lecturing on William of Ock- 
ham, he replied: “Gents of that kidney are known to me only at second hand. 
I took [Morris] Cohen’s word for it that I needn’t read Thomas Aquinas.” 
Such candor makes it easy to understand why Holmes denied the existence 
of the natural law. He was acquainted only with the distorted meaning given 
to the term by eighteenth-century ‘philosophers.’ It would not therefore be 
unfair to say that as he was a philosopher among lawyers, so was he a 
lawyer among philosophers. 

In spite of their voluminous exchanges it is difficult to believe that either 
of these remarkable men exercised great influence on the other. Before they 
met, their religious opinions were similar and set hard against change. 
Laski never converted the Justice to his early ‘pluralistic’ political doctrines 
or to his later socialism; nor, in spite of Laski’s repeated flattering declara- 
tions of indebtedness, does it appear that he received anything from Holmes 
but great affection. He returned that in full measure, and proved his sincerity 
by keeping up the long flow of fascinating, informative, and anecdotal letters 
even after Holmes, toward the end, became too feeble to respond. If he often 
told tall stories about himself moving among the great of England and acting 
decisively in various important affairs of state (it has been charged that he 
deceived the Justice and was an ‘enormous liar’), it may be said in extenua- 
tion that he was spending himself generously to lighten up, as no one else 
could, the last years of a lonely old man. 

Their correspondence will survive as a very important source for studying 
the inner currents of political, legal and moral history during a momentous 
era of fundamental change in American and British life. Much that the editor 
feared might violate the British libel laws has been cut away, so that the 
historian will one day have to go to the original documents. But the whole 
as published is wonderfully instructive and provides the most intimate and 
realistic view it has ever been possible, for one who did not know him, to 
get of Justice Holmes. Those who knew him best and whom he best loved, 
admired him most. He was worthy of their esteem. 

Fordham University. Ross J. S. Horrman. 
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JAMES B. CONANT 


Mopern Science and Mopern Man. By James B. Conant. New York: 

Columbia University Press. Pp. 111. $2.25. 

The present U. S. High Commissioner for Germany has an outstanding 
reputation as a chemist and an educator. His personal scientific work, his 
twenty years as President of Harvard University, and his many scientific 
connections with the government have given him an unsurpassed opportunity 
to comprehend the status of science in America and its influence on modern 
man. The fruit of this experience is to be found in these four Bampton 
lectures delivered at Columbia University in 1952, in which Dr. Conant 
endeavors to acquaint the proverbial college graduate with the significance 
of recent developments in the physical sciences. 

In the first lecture, “Science and Technology in the Last Decade,” Dr. 
Conant discusses the new position of importance the scientist holds as a 
consequence of his contributions to the war effort. More and more scientists 
are being employed on classified government projects connected with the 
atom bomb and the development of new weapons. Such work is marked “with 
a word hitherto the anathema of scientists—secrecy.” Dr. Conant wisely 
jistinguishes between the ideal situation of unhampered exchange of ideas 
among scientists, and the exigencies of the present world situation. There 
is need of secrecy in the field of applied nuclear physics, but it should not 
be extended to fields of pure science less immediately connected with the 
war effort. This section concludes on a note that is worth the serious 
consideration of all interested in the progress of science: “One cannot help 
wondering how long a large fraction of our scientific manpower can be 
employed in this atypical scientific work without threatening the traditions 
that have made science possible” (p. 30). 

Included in this first lecture is an excellent analysis of the nature of 
scientific method (pp. 19 ff.) The author rightly debunks the so-called 
scientific method described in many textbooks of science and philosophy. 
Actually the great advances in the history of science have not been made by 
anything even remotely resembling “the scientific method.” The usual de- 
scriptions of “the scientific method” are actually descriptions of the very 
limited procedure by which a person can systematize empirical investigations. 
But the more important element in the advance of science is “the use of 
new concepts, of new conceptual schemes that serve as working hypotheses 
on a grand scale.” It is by the interplay of these two elements that science 
advances. This point is well illustrated with examples from the history of 
science in Dr. Conant’s Terry lectures at Yale (On Understanding Science. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1947). 

In the second lecture Dr. Conant discusses the new views on the nature 
of science introduced by developments in physics during the past fifty years. 
He rejects the idea that scientific theories correspond to geographical maps, 
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and that as time goes on these theories, like improved maps, become better 
and better approximations to accurate accounts of reality. Even “in prin- 
ciple” it is impossible to discover the structure of the universe. “A scientific 
theory is not even the first approximation to a map; it is not a creed; it is 
a policy—an economical and fruitful guide to action by scientific investiga- 
tors” (p. 57). The purpose of a physical theory is to suggest, stimulate and 
direct experiment, and its validity is to be judged by its fruitfulness, Dr. 
Conant admits that future developments in physics may belie his skepticism 
about scientific theories, but thinks it more likely that the pendulum will 
swing to the other extreme. 

The third and fourth lectu~-s consider the consequences of such a view 
of science for human conduct and spiritual values, respectively. Science 
affects human conduct to some extent insofar as the work of the scientist 
in his laboratory is shot through with value judgments, and scientific con- 
cepts play a part in the conduct of the average man. Science has little influ- 
ence on spiritual values, however, except insofar as it provides man’s altru- 
ism and love of neighbor with tools for lessening the physical sufferings of 
mankind. Dr. Conant rejects the materialistic outlook of the nineteenth cen- 
tury which expected unlimited progress from the application of the scien- 
tific method to all fields, but he refuses to go so far as to find in science an 
argument for theism. Rather he tends to a view of reality in which science 
and spiritual values make up two separate universes. Science has taught us 
that the degree of empiricism in the universe of matter can be reduced by 
new conceptual schemes; this fosters the hope that the same may be true in 
the universe of spiritual values. 

These are but a few of the stimulating ideas presented by Dr. Conant 
with a disarming humility and an aptness of illustration that lend great 
charm to the book. Also worthy of quotation are the following: “The gen- 
eral public might just as well stop reading anything in the papers about 
atomic energy or atomic bombs. By the nature of the case it is almost cer- 
tain to be misleading” (p. 15); “For most scientists, I think the justification 
of their work is to be found in the pure joy of its creativeness; the spirit 
which moves them is closely akin to the imaginative vision which inspires 
an artist” (p. 58); “The Defense Department, in regard to research, is not 
unlike the man who sprang onto his horse and rode madly off in all direc- 
tions” (p. 68). 

Dr. Conant’s pivotal idea in the first two lectures is that a scientific theory 
is not a creed, but a policy. A large number, perhaps the majority, of 
present-day scientists would agree with him in this emphasis on a scientific 
theory as a guide to action. Such a point of view is at least a welcome reac- 
tion to the scientific dogmatism of the last century, but its view of science 
is perhaps too pessimistic. Certainly the concepts of science are construc- 
tional, and as a result the scientist can never claim that his theories ade- 
quately represent reality. But there is at least a correspondence of relations, 
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an isomorphism, between the scientific theory and reality. In this sense a 
scientific theory retains a certain element of “truth,” even though our knowl- 
edge of the real entities—electrons, protons, mesons, etc.—is most incom- 
plete, and by the nature of things will always be so. 

It might also be noted that Dr. Conant’s view of the significance of the 
new quantum mechanics, while certainly the prevalent one among physicists 
today, is not the only one. Einstein has always opposed the idea that there 
is a fundamental indeterminacy in nature, and not merely one which is 
caused by limitations on the accuracy of our physical measurements. The 
recent work of Bohm has shown that Einstein’s ideas can be fitted consistently 
into the present framework of quantum mechanics. This, however, is a point 
which is far from settled and must await further theoretical and experi- 
mental developments in physics. For the present we can be grateful to Dr. 
Conant for a remarkably lucid account of the present status of scientific 
theory. 

The last two lectures are less successful. Dr. Conant wishes to avoid the 
extremes of both atheistic materialism and religious dogmatism, and is ex- 
tremely cautious about committing himself on questions of philosophy or 
theology. In these fields, however, he seems to look for progress by an appli- 
cation of a “policy” similar to that in the physical sciences, and to admit 
no difference in approach or certitude obtained. The result is not too hope- 
ful, for if Dr. Conant’s view of science is pessimistic, then this pessimism 
must be compounded in fields whose complexities are greater than those 
of science. 

The reader will close this little book with a deeper appreciation of what 
science is and how it affects modern man than could be obtained from many 
longer, and more solemn, presentations. 


Woodstock, Md. J. F. MuLuican. 


SYMBOLIST COMMUNICATION 


A Reapine or Georce Hersert. By Rosemond Tuve. Chicago: University of 

Chicago Press. Pp. 215. $5.00. 

The theme of this admirable work is that Herbert’s work is embedded in 
the matrix of orthodox Christian experience. St. Thomas pointed out that 
all levels of meaning are contained in the literal. Miss Tuve says of 
Herbert that “he reads the spirit in the letter. Not into but in: he writes in 
symbols because he thus sees it as a web of significance not as a collection 
of phenomena. . . . He writes not of events and facts, but of meanings and 
values, and he uncovers rather than creates these meanings.” 

This sort of approach, now widely accepted, really spells the end of the 
Cartesian era of culture. That fact also appears in Ardley’s Kant and Aquinas, 
for example, in which it is recognized that science, and philosophy as its 
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handmaid, have for two centuries been engaged in the pursuit not of knowl- 
edge but of power. The current reaction against merely manipulative and 
pragmatic concepts is apparently both widespread and profound. Miss Tuve 
continues: 

This perception of all things in their metaphorical dimensions is the greatest single 
discovery we can make concerning the quality of life by reading the poetry of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. . . . It is a mode of approach to truth which West- 
ern culture has slighted for some centuries, with bitter results (p. 104). 


Miss Tuve takes William Empson’s nonhistorical approach to poetry too 
seriously, and exhibits great anxiety about the status of historical scholar- 
ship as a means of enriching our enjoyment of art and poetry. However, it 
is useless to complain of this habit of scolding as a mere fault in rhetoric 
when it leads her to formulate the following principle concerning poetic 
imagery: “It has often taken on through centuries of use such layers upon 
layers of consciously apprehended significance, which give richness and mov- 
ing power to its use in poetry, that we feel far more loss than gain when its 
possible primeval meaning, or its subconscious base, is substituted for these.” 

That is an excellent insight to set beside those of the psychologists, namely, 
that conscious tradition may be as rich or richer than unconscious implica- 
tion. And historic research as used by Miss Tuve is a practical demonstration 
of the wealth of metaphor contained in Church liturgy and long deployed 
in the arts. Perhaps, however, Miss Tuve places a lower value on the uncon- 
scious kinds of awareness than the liturgist. Yet it is a most hopeful state of 
affairs when the secular scholar is moving toward an appreciation of liturgy 


and scriptural typology at the same time that the theologian is turning to 
scrutinize the intellectual equipment offered by the psychologist. As Father 
Victor White wrote concerning “Jung and the Supernatural”: 


A living symbol does something to us; it moves us, shifts our center of awareness, 
changes our values. Whether it is just looked at, or heard, acted out, painted out, written 
out, or danced out, it arouses not only thought, but delight, fear, awe, horror, perhaps 
a deeper insight. 


That is, Miss Tuve and Father White agree that symbols are not just referen- 
tial signs. They don’t just say something. They do something. And saying 
is also symbolic action. We are moving very rapidly today to a grasp of 
scriptural, poetic and social communication which promises to take up all 
the wealth of patristic insight and to go far beyond it. But we have no 
choice. We have either to surpass any previous age or to collapse into a 
new Babel. For our problems, like our means and opportunities, are of a 
scope beyond those of any previous age. 

Miss Tuve has enriched her book with many plates from the Biblia 
Pauperum and various Books of Hours to illustrate how the Renaissance 
reader of poetry habitually relied on his visual experience of plastic art 
when reading or listening. Indeed, much that we today regard as quaintly 
conceited in the literary art of the seventeenth century is merely a verbal 
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transcript of popular visual themes. But this awareness does not impel Miss 
Tuve to reflect on the changes in modern poetry that have come about since 
the rise of news photography, cinema, and comic-strip art. It is one of Miss 
Tuve’s principal themes that we must employ historical scholarship as a 
primary critical tool since she sees the business of criticism to be the recon- 
struction of poems as they were originally seen by poet and reader. Perhaps 
it doesn’t matter what theory of communication one starts with so long as 
it leads to an intense contemplation of the work. But it would be easy to 
take Miss Tuve to task on her own grounds. One need go no further than 
Carew’s Elegy on Dr. Donne to note that metaphysical poetry was an inno- 
vation and a revolution in its time. But Miss Tuve fails to point out what 
was after all strikingly new about a kind of poetry which seems to her to 
have employed nothing but traditional techniques, themes and images. The 
novelty for the seventeenth-century reader could be stated this way. For 
centuries the schoolmen had warred with the humanists or patristic theo- 
logians. Dialectic and four-level exegesis could never agree except in their 
distrust of pagan mythology. But Donne and Herbert and others hit upon 
the device of merging them in a new art. Dialectic skill and patristic erudi- 
tion had simultaneously reached a very high level of cultivation in the later 
sixteenth century. But they seldom coexisted in the same mind. Today 
psychiatric skill, theological erudition and wide scientific training would 
have to coexist in the same mind to afford a twentieth-century Donne. But 
another novel feature of the metaphysicals was their doing in print precisely 
what Miss Tuve has shown they were doing, namely, to adapt the visual 
language of the illuminated manuscript tradition to the new medium of 
print. Today we are moving in the reverse direction, away from printed lan- 
guage to the reinvention of visual language. That is one reason why we find 
the metaphysical so contemporary. We stand in the same ambivalent relation 
to written word and pictorial image as they did. 

Miss Tuve’s conscience as an historian seems to be uneasy whenever any 
segment of the past is distorted either by present experience or by ignorance 
of the past. She does not readily accept the fact that the past is necessarily 
undergoing constant change and actualization at the hands of the present. 
(It is to mention only the simplest kind of examples to point out that St. 
Thomas changed Aristotle, Chaucer changed Boethius, and Coleridge 
changed Shakespeare.) Nor does she see that art is a record of the future in 
so far as it is an expression of the unlived possibilities of the present. In 
short, Miss Tuve has not yet worked out a theory of communication. This 
accounts for her exasperation with most modern art and criticism which is 
based on symbolist communication theory. But anybody who understands 
symbolist communication theory will welcome this book as a means to the 
enrichment of our sense of past and present alike. 

University of Toronto. MarsHacy McLunan. 
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Dante’s DRAMA OF THE Minp. A Modern Reading of the Purgatorio. By 
Francis Fergusson. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press. Pp. x, 
232. $4.00. | 

CREATIVE INTUITION IN ART AND Poetry. The A. W. Mellon Lectures in the 
Fine Arts. By Jacques Maritain. (Bollingen Series XXXV.) New York: 
Pantheon Books. Pp. xxxii, 423. $6.50. 

These two books vary widely in the whole manner of their analysis of the 
poetic act of the imagination. One thing, though, they have in common. They 
are both books of exceptional importance. 

Francis Fergusson had already made a profound impression on American 
criticism with his The Idea of a Theater; indeed, there are those who con- 
sider that book to be perhaps the most important critical work to be pub- 
lished in recent years. It is true, it seems to me, that what he achieves in 
this present analysis of Dante’s Drama of the Mind falls somewhat short of 
that major achievement. Yet this reviewer would heartily urge readers not to 
separate or compare these two pieces of Mr. Fergusson. Actually these closely 
knit essays on the Purgatorio are essential reading for a completer under- 
standing of his extraordinary criticism of the theater. They are more uneven 
in workmanship, but the basic brilliant insights break through, and they do 
give a great impetus to that understanding of Dante’s art which we had 
been told was essential to any restoration of a great human theater. The 
respect I have for this writer's solid powers could hardly be greater. Ten 
years from now, when his ideas fructify among a new generation, we shall 
all be in very great debt to him. 

It is fascinating to trace the separate paths which Fergusson and Maritain 
have followed before they meet and grasp hands in so many ways at the 
center of the poetic imagination. The experience of the former is marked by 
saturation in actual theater practice and in that careful kind of poetic read- 
ing which has characterized the contemporary American critic. He has a 
patient mind which remains open and keeps exploding as it finds clue after 
clue to give meaning to this long experience. Many of these clues have come 
from the analogical realism of St. Thomas, many from a growing awareness 
of what the total poetic consciousness means as it is found in the great 
Florentine. On the other hand, Maritain is one of the world’s great theoretical 
Thomists. But, unlike many of his brethren, he has had the courage to 
explore the concrete content of the idea of being, especially in the fields of 
political philosophy, natural science and art. More than most, he appreci- 
ates the work of the American critics. His metaphysical exploration of art 
and poetry has received its greatest impetus from them and from the French 
poets since Baudelaire; indeed, it is in the chapters where he is in least 
touch with such influences that his work is least meaningful and takes on 
here and there a certain nominalistic quality. But all in all his Thomistic 
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descent is anxious to meet the careful ascent of the concrete critics. Creative 
Intuition has many faults, but it is the most successful and the most cour- 
ageous effort to date on the part of a real metaphysician to deal with the 
nature of modern poetic. It is therefore a landmark. 

1. As we read Dante’s Drama of the Mind, we see that we are in process 
of constructing, with Dante, a paideia for the human soul and, with Fer- 
gusson, a poetic for criticism. The two are everywhere tightly knit and one. 
Any attempt to reduce either the paideia or the poetic to some simple, all- 
inclusive principle would immediately constitute a complete falsification of 
both. The nearest we can come to a principle is that of love, but this love 
could not be less univocal and more analogical. For this love must move 
on to and up to all the modes and levels of the real, and must operate 
through all the modes of awareness of the human spirit. The paideia and the 
poetic is a set of successive phases of insights and awareness, moving toward 
total consciousness and total experience. But neither life nor poetry aims at 
a final vague, gnostic experience: what is also anguished for by the soul, 
besides some triumphant, transcendant moment, is a total awareness of the 
meaning of our earthly scene or of this earthly woman, this Beatrice living 
in this time. And it is all done, not by abstraction and concept, but by the 
motion of poetically reasoned knowledge. For Dante “dramatizes the acqui- 
sition of insight.” 

With the study of each phase of the Purgatorio, Fergusson emerges with 
some precious principle for poetry, as Dante himself emerged with a new 
insight: 

The first eight cantos dramatize the situation of much of modern poetry, 
the seeing of things “deeply but without understanding.” In relation to the 
goal of total consciousness, it is the childhood of the soul, but a childhood of 
remarkable sensibility and longing. The life of these cantos, this Antipurga- 
torio, is a hymn of intense and despairing lyricism over things human, “like 
Baudelaire’s forest of symbols, through which man passes with an odd sense 
of familiarity, but without quite grasping the meaning. . . .” “Dante regarded 
the childlike poetic awareness, the absorbed listening with the inner ear, as 
only one recurrent moment in the growth of the soul” . . . “Dante is master 
of the lyric style . . . but in writing the Commedia he was limited neither by 
the mystique nor by the poetics of our modern poetry.” 

If we will keep in mind that the Commedia is a dramatization of the acqui- 
sition of insight, we will the better understand what happens in the next 
stage, Canto IX (Chapter 4). This canto is not an abstract essay on the ties 
that bind two related insights together; it is rather an actualization of the 
process by which the mind moves from one to the other. First of all, the 
leap and the passage involves a kind of death. This death is rendered by the 
poet through all the levels of metaphor and action. The Pilgrim accepts the 
first level of awareness, but with it there is also an awareness of distance, 
and a sense of the tragic quality of the limitations and perils of this first 
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lyric moment. Cato had scolded the actors of the scene for laziness and 
pushes them on the way (Canto 2). Then there is “a very significant inter- 
pellation by the author on the psychology of any pleasure (or pain) which 
may hold the soul, depriving it of its freedom of response through the very 
depth of the immediate impression” (Canto 4). Now, in Canto IX, the Pil- 
grim falls into a sleep which is a further image of death, a dying to abso- 
lute attachment to any single, unilateral experience. And thus “the sleeping 
spirit is in a sense freed for another mode of life,” for a new transforma- 
tion of love. Thus, too, the sleeping spirit is ready for the intervention of 
the transporting eagle—suggesting that secular, ecclesiastical or divine 
assistance “which, at crucial moments, is needed for the growth of the 
spirit.” 

For a further exploration of the ascending process of discovery and insight 
by the poet, the reader should return to The Idea of a Theater, and in a 
special way to his breakdown of the Oedipus Rex and other plays into a suc- 
cessive wave of proportional unities under the structure, poiema, pathema, 
mathema, action, suffering, illumination. This kind of analysis is also very 
much in place in Fergusson’s outline of the whole Purgatorio, and was 
perhaps originally born out of his Dantean studies. It has very much to do 
with his unique theory of the poetic unity of the Dantean Canto: 


The cantos form part of larger units (like the days on the Mount of Purgatory) ; 
they are like waves on top of a larger ground-swell. But it would be impossible to hold 
all of this in mind at once. It would have been impossible for Dante himself to grasp 
it all simultaneously, in full awareness of each vital aspect—and even more impossible 
for him to write it that way. He did not try to do so. He made it in units appropriate 
to the natural limitations both of the poet and the reader. With the beginning of each 
canto he takes, as it were, a new breath, for a new act of poem-making, which will 
closely reflect a new movement of the Pilgrim’s psyche. . 

A single canto of the Divine Comedy is not the whole poem, but it is far more than 
a mere slice of about 140 lines. It is an organic part of the whole poem. It is, there- 
fore, the smallest unit in which Dante’s principles of composition may be adequately 
studied. And it is the smallest context we are justified in considering, if we are to 
understand the characters, the narratives, the lyric passages, and the philosophizing, as 
Dante wished them to be understood. 


From here on, the reader is given a series of canto analyses which explicate 
critical unit ascents of the soul in this vast paideia. They are a consecutive 
picture of “the soul’s struggle for freedom.” They are also a picture of the 
struggle of the poetic imagination for its own liberation, into which the 
mystique of modern poetry inserts itself as one important but limited part. 
The Pilgrim re-experiences, as “the repeated rhythm of liberation,” the 
actualities, sub specie aeternitatis, of Pride and Envy. And surely the new 
light of the understanding of Love, which ever goes out of itself without 
ever losing anything of itself (Canto XV), would not have been possible to 
the Pilgrim had he not been actuated by his understanding passage through 
the purgation of Envy. Thus, too, in Canto XVI, it is only by re-experiencing 
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with clarity the form of anger, a disease that binds and congests the soul 
as black-dark smoke congests the senses—it is only by illuminative action 
on these levels that the soul is ready to understand that exclusive devotion 
to the discursive reason in this paideia will produce the same binding and 
congesting effects on the spiritual vision. These levels are always illuminating 
each other. The life of symbols is always an interactive life. 

It is through this interaction of levels of meaning in Dante that each level 
gives itself to the other and yet loses nothing of itself, even like love itself. 
Thus, again, the action of love and of the elements of this poetic coincide. 
Nothing is lost of the human reality as it achieves its tropological (or moral) 
meaning, its allegorical (or historical) meaning, its anagogical (or divine) 
meaning. Indeed, it is of the very nature of the Dantean figura (whether 
event or person or thing) to deepen its own particularized reality as it 
assumes these meanings; and it would almost seem as though the new-won 
particularity might then throw out its own rays to further illuminate, through 
its very literality, the higher planes of meaning. It is altogether worth while 
for the reader to examine how all such things become possible through the 
substitution by Dante of the Allegory of the Theologians for the Allegory 
of the Poets. 

I would here take the liberty of inserting, for illumination’s sake, an 
example of my own of another journeying, much like Dante’s, yet, in the 
final analysis, totally falling off from the remarkable historical and moral 
qualities of the latter. I am thinking of the voyage of Kierkegaard. It, too, 
began with the innocence of the soul’s movement toward an “immediate,” 
in this case the aesthetic, to which the soul responds with an immediacy 
unalloyed by the need of choice, of ethical mediation between good and evil. 
We know how the Danish philosopher castigated this immediate, then pushed 
the soul through all the rigors of this mediation, to a new innocence and 
a new immediacy in the act of religious faith of Abraham. But how thin 
the mediation, how little is left of human history and choice and rationality 
at the end, how little is saved of the human situation, how little of man is 
redeemed—this is precisely what separates this Protestant journey, for all 
its heroism, from the gigantic vision and the total consciousness of Dante, 
for whom Beatrice the sign of Christ is also Beatrice the woman of Florence. 
Until the poetic act of the imagination shall have fought its way back to this 
kind of identity of the human reality and meaning, it will continue to suffer 
from its present blight of dissociation and Manichaeanism. 

2. In Creative Intuition in Art and Poetry Jacques Maritain has gathered 
and extended the whole of the work of many years in a field that would seem. 
after St. Thomas himself, to be his most congenial interest. In some circles 
there had been too much ready dependence on Art and Scholasticism as a 
kind of primer of art and poetry according to Maritain. Actually, it never 
was that; certain of his earlier writings on the same subject were almost 
certainly more important. But art according to Maritain is here in the 
present volume in a complete and fascinating version. 
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Our major regret, after paying some picayune attention to the defects of 
this volume, should be that this man had not come among us some twenty 
years sooner to begin his important dialogue, as metaphysician, with those 
American critics who hold him in as much respect as he does them. Perhaps 
this is the finest praise we can pay him, that he has initiated a dialogue be- 
tween philosophy and poetry that is very likely to grow and bear great fruit 
in another generation. One can think of only a few Catholic philosophers 
and theologians in this country who have had the hardihood to enter into 
this kind of creative conversation with the concrete; but Maritain had said 
long ago that we were in process of surrendering the frontiers of the world 
to the devil; and he for one has not been guilty of such an-abandonment. 

If one were to essay an election of the most important drives in Creative 
Intuition, the following should certainly take a completely pre-eminent place: 

a. Maritain has given us a Thomistic exaltation of the place and impor- 
tance of the poetic reason and poetic intuition, such an exaltation as should 
forever cause at least a little hesitation among those lesser minds who have 
always minimized this extraordinary world of human cognition. The concep- 
tual world is not minimized by Maritain, but it is not all, nor is it the greatest 
thing, nor the root intellectual act in man. The Illuminating Intellect is a 
kind of spiritual unconscious, energizing and enlightening every final cogni- 
tive act of man, “the primal quickening source of all his intellectual activity.” 
Our fully rational and conceptual universe of consciousness “is preceded by 
the hidden working of an immense and primal pre-conscious life.” Plato 
and the ancient wise men were aware of this, and so in part was Freud, but 
our reduction of this human abyss to the Freudian automatic unconscious 
is “a sign of the dullness of our times.” 

It is in this unconscious of the spirit that poetry has its source; and it is in 
it that concrete existence, through its connaturality with the soul, raises 
resonances and echoes that give to the latter an entrance into its own enor- 
mous subjectivity. If it is thus born in the night and abyss of the soul which 
gives light to all things, this is to give not small but great honor to poetry 
as profoundly intellectual. 

b. If the theme of the intellectuality of art and poetry is primary in the 
poetic of Maritain, that of subjectivity receives no minor place of honor. In 
a sense it gives us a clue to the whole propaideutic of the man himself, for 
in the literary concrete he had been trained in the spiritual and technical 
experiments of modern poetry since Baudelaire, and in its subjectivity. And 
it is a happy thing that the same man who had made himself one of the great 
critics of idealism should have become profoundly sympathetic with the 
healthier drives of the modern Self. But it is always a well-balanced and 
distinguishing sympathy, one which can detect the ambivalences in the 
spiritual experience of a Baudelaire who can influence either Claudel or the 
surrealist Breton, which can have the deepest respect for the passion for self- 
awareness on the part of the modern poet and poetry itself and can at the 
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same time castigate all its diseases. The theme of subjectivity has in Maritain 
a remarkable set of nuances and subthemes: the idea of connaturality (the 
Self is known in Things and Things in the Self); poetic sense (it is “sub- 
jectivity obscurely grasped in its very night together with some trans- 
apparent reality resounding to it”); poetic emotion (as form .. . being one 
with the creative intuition . . . intentional . . . permeated by the diffuse light 
of the Illuminating Intellect); the musical unconscious (how beautiful a 
concept this is, that the Illuminating and primal Intelligence has rooted in 
it an energizing gift of melody which determines the rhythms of those 
successive partial units according to which poetic intuition expands and ex- 
presses itself!). But for perhaps the finest analytical example of what is 
meant by the self-awareness, the prise-de-conscience of modern poetry, I would 
suggest the examination of the diagrammatic discussion which Maritain has 
half apologetically given us on pages 318-321. In a sense the most daring 
words Maritain uses in Creative Intuition are the words “extrapoetic burden” 
(p. 320) whereby he describes all those definite things which stand as objects 
of thought, those logically organized concepts, that daylight realm of ration- 
alized and socialized communicability which are the instruments of classical 
poetry but which are not passed through by the intelligence of the modern 
poet. I must myself apologize for so brief and unsatisfactory a sentence on 
the distinction between classical and modern poetry, and again urge the 
reading of these pages. 

c. Finally, I should like to point out the locus where the metaphysician 
and the critic, Maritain and Fergusson, meet in a very special way; it is 
surely in the common theme of the total consciousness which belongs to the 
ideal poet. Maritain, too, has this passion for the integrity of the conscious- 
ness, the absence of which, T. S. Eliot has told us, is the very hallmark of 
the modern imagination. Here are lines for memory from Creative Intuition: 
. . . because poetry is born in this root life where the powers of the soul are active in 
common, poetry implies an essential requirement of totality or integrity. Poetry is the 
fruit neither of the intellect alone, nor of the imagination alone. Nay more, it proceeds 
from the totality of man, sense, imagination, intellect, love, desire, instinct, blood and 
spirit together. And the first obligation imposed on the poet is to consent to be brought 
back to the hidden place, near the center of the soul, where this totality exists in the 
state of a creative source. 


Fordham University. WituiaM F, Lyncu. 


XAVIER 


SainT Francis Xavier. By James Brodrick, S.J. New York: The Wicklow 
Press. Pp. iv, 548. $5.00. 
Father Brodrick has once again favored the world of hagiography with a 
masterful biography. Ever since the appearance in 1928 of his two-volume 
definitive life of St. Robert Bellarmine readers have grown accustomed to 
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expect from his pen thorough scholarship, an urbane humor and a devoted 
reflection of true Catholic sentiment. Early in this work he indicates his 
indebtedness to the life long research of the great German authority on 
Xaveriana, the Reverend George Schurhammer, S.J. With this equipment, 
as well as with the official source of early Jesuit history, the Monumenta His- 
torica Societatis Jesu, now running to upwards of sixty-five volumes, Father 
Brodrick has managed to strip away from the picture of Xavier much that 
has been mere legend. Yet in the process, the Saint emerges, in Brodrick’s 
phrase, “as an even more convincing advertisement for God.” He has but- 
tressed his exposition by careful checking with ancient and modern travel- 
lore of the Far East. Such features as his analysis of Indian spirituality and 
Oriental mythology contribute effectively to this portrait of the greatest 
apostle since St. Paul. While the book has an index, the author has 
dispensed with a bibliography, content to limit his references and citations 
to the footnotes. And these usual drab appendages, we may say, are made 
to yield their own contribution with flashes of warmth and humor that make 
the reading a distinct pleasure. 

Any life of St. Francis Xavier must needs lean heavily on his letters. 
Father Brodrick has rendered these letters agreeably readable and has judi- 
ciously interspersed them throughout his narrative. Still, his own comment 
regarding them indicates that it is no simple matter to make them yield 
adequate material for biography. 

What sad stuff from a literary point of view these letters are, of what trifles composed 
and how abominably repetitive! There is hardly a grace of style or profundity of 
observation in them from beginning to end. They are letters in overalls, poor workaday 
things, almost smelling of the grime and sweat of the Fishery Coast. . . . Yet, read one 
after the other, the letters, so clumsy and unstudied, seem somehow, like the oyster, 
to leave a deposit that in the end becomes a shining pearl. In them Francis unconsci- 
ously paints his own portrait, and who will deny that it is among the loveliest of all 
things under heaven, the picture of a completely selfless man (p. 188). 


The author is at pains to defend his hero from charges that have been 
levelled against him by those who would minimize Xavier’s achievements. 
“Legends die hard, but surely the one which represents this man as a born 
globe-trotter, ever itching for pastures new and little regardful of the humble 
flocks he had gathered only to abandon, ought to be mouldering in a dis- 
honored grave by now.” Xavier’s methods by no means followed any 
stereotyped pattern: “men like Paul of Tarsus and Francis Xavier are laws 
unto themselves and they conceived their role to be that of openers of doors, 
blazers of trails, spearheads, fore-runners” (p. 137). Pioneer work is not 
less valuable because it outruns the staid course of civilization’s slow 
approach to the frontier. Time has given the best tribute to the far-sighted 
wisdom of St. Francis Xavier: “A visionary he has been called, but there is 
hardly one of his apparently extravagant dreams which did not eventually, 
in greater or less measure, come true” (p. 397). 
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Most appealing to all classes of readers will be the summary we find 
here of Xavier the man. “He became a saint,” says Father Brodrick, “but 
he remained to the end a man, a passionate, obstinate man, capable at times 
of fierce resentments and highly autocratic actions, which, however, did not 
prevent him from being one of the most generous, large-hearted, lovable be- 
ings this sad old world has ever known” (p. 49). St. Francis Xavier’s deep 
sense of gratitude emerges in this book perhaps more poignantly than we 
have observed before; his utter fearlessness in denouncing vice wherever he 
beheld it; his complete absorption in God; his sweetness of temperament 
that made beautiful his expressions of affection for all he met, from his 
beloved Ignatius down to the humblest child to whom he taught the Ten 
Commandments in stumbling Tamil dialect—all these we discover in Brod- 
rick’s life with a vividness and freshness that is inspirational. 

Fordham University. P. S. HuRLeyY. 


OTHER REVIEWS 


CuristTiAn Liperty. By David A. O’Connell, O.P. Westminster, Md.: The 

Newman Press. Pp. 142. $3.00. 

Christian Liberty is the inner supernatural freedom of divine grace, which 
is communicated to the soul through Christ and His Church. This infusion 
of the supernatural into the natural life of men necessarily produces its 
external effects in the social and political orders. Thus, as Pius XII said, “if 
the future is to belong to democracy, an essential part in that achievement 
will have to belong to the religion of Christ and to the Church” (Christmas 
Message, 1944). 

It follows therefore, that: first, human authority alone is unable to secure 
civil happiness. Without the inner Christian Liberty of divine grace, popu- 
lar governments will be driven more and more to the use of coercion in 
maintaining public order. Secondly, the chief interest of a democratic 
regime must be the freedom of the human soul because external liberties 
without the inner freedom of grace are a liability rather than an asset to 
the commonwealth. The State must promote good life; that means virtue— 
which is the effective source of political, social and economic freedom. 
Thirdly, democracy in the concrete should not be neutral toward religion 
nor indifferent to the virtue of its citizens. Democracy must abandon secu- 
larism and encourage religious activity by every legitimate means. To ignore 
religion in education, politics, commerce is to concede victory to the enemies 
of the State as well as of the Creator. Fourthly, the best hope for all just 
freedoms rests today in the soul of believers because their life of virtues 
infuses into society the freedom of the Spirit. Christian liberty, therefore, 
solves the problem of human liberty, because freedom in its fullness is not 
inborn in men but infused by divine grace. 
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INTERNATIONAL Poxitics. By Frederick L. Schuman. New York: McGraw- 

Hill Co. Pp. xvii, 577. $6.00. 

In this new fifth edition, Dr. Schuman extends the horizons of his famous 
international-political study to include the catastrophic import on world 
affairs of such events since World War II as the United Nations, the Cold 
War, Korea, the Atomic Age. All this is integrated with the substance of 
his previous editions, on the origins and forms of power influences in world 
politics. The expansion of the work by the inclusion of contemporary mate- 
rial is accomplished by the elimination of now irrelevant details from his 
previous exhaustive treatment of diplomatic history. 

The constant counterpoise of alternatives in critical decisional crises 
throughout international diplomatic history has been added to sharpen the 
reader’s attempt to prognosticate the shape of things to come. 

In the present context of a world divided by traditional concepts of law 
and morality, the author views the future in terms neither of World War III, 
nor World Federation, but rather in terms of a continuing growth in cohesion 
among the members of the free community of nations, which, with a re- 
version to Realpolitik and a dynamic foreign policy, spells hope for future 
international prosperity and peace. 


Ear_y ENGLisH CHRISTIAN Poetry. Translated into alliterative verse. By 
Charles W. Kennedy. New York: Oxford University Press. Pp. xii, 292. 
$4.00. 

Mr. Kennedy, whose translations and commentaries have already done so 
much to remove the obstacles that stand between the non-professional reader 
and the riches of Anglo-Saxon poetry, lives up to expectations in this volume. 
The selections are arranged according to subject matter, illustrating the pre- 
Conquest poetic view of the Christian mysteries from the fall of Lucifer to 
the Last Judgment. The four-stress alliterative line is preserved with ad- 
mirable success, while the Introductions provide model summaries of perti- 
nent scholarship and critical appreciation. There is little doubt that this 
volume will become standard in the schools. 


THe Mepievat Latin Hymn. By Ruth Ellis Messenger. Washington, D. C.: 

Capital Press. Pp. x, 138. $3.25. 

Convinced that the significance of the Latin hymn can be grasped only 
when it is viewed primarily as an act of worship, Doctor Messenger traces 
the functional evolution of Latin hymnology from the fourth century to 
present times. The shifting background of theology, music, and general 
culture is not forgotten; but the central purpose—to show how the Christians 
of various ages employed the Latin hymn to express their devotion through 
the liturgy—gives the volume its distinctive value. Literary scholars will 
welcome this contribution from one who has devoted over twenty-five years 
to the study of hymnology and who finds herself so much at ease in the 
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posture of the medieval worshipper. Not least of the volume’s merits is its 
conciseness; the text itself runs to eighty-two pages. 


Stupies IN THE History or Op Encuisu Literature. By Kenneth Sisam. 

New York: Oxford University Press. Pp. vi, 314. 

Herein are collected thirteen papers dealing with recondite points of Anglo- 
Saxon literary scholarship, united only in their general subject matter and the 
fact that most of them deal wtih problems of textual transmission. Readers 
will find in them that happy blend of order, good sense, and original insights 
for which Kenneth Sisam is already justly famous. Special mention should 
be made of his words on Cynewulf, the Beowulf manuscript, and Aelfric’s 
homilies. The volume is admirably equipped with four indices. 


THE Latin EpicramMs or THomas More. Edited with translations and notes 
by Leicester Bradner and Charles Arthur Lynch. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press. Pp. xliv, 255. $7.50. 

The writing of Latin epigrams was a common outlet of expression among 
Renissance gentlemen of wit and learning. That St. Thomas More should 
have tried his hand at this literary exercise is only natural; nor is it surpris- 
ing that the product, even today, should have a more than academic appeal 
to students of the author of Utopia. The present volume is a definitive, 
critical edition of More’s 280 Latin epigrams, complete with a careful In- 
troduction, accurate translations, pertinent historical notes, and ample 
indices. A most welcome landmark in More scholarship, this handsomely 
printed edition is a credit to its publishers as well as its editors. 


Francis THOMPSON AND WILFRED MeyYNELL. A Memoir. By Viola Meynell. 

New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. Pp. 212. $4.50. 

Viola Meynell, daughter of the editor, Wilfred Meynell, writes a family 
memoir that centers around her father’s warm friendship with Francis 
Thompson. Letters and family recollections give a picture of the Meynell’s 
influence in the literary world of Oscar Wilde, Meredith and Hardy. The 
rare, inspired nature of Thompson becomes more understandable as the 
story of the poet’s response to the kindness of his benefactor unfolds. With- 
out attempting an evaluation of their work, the force of these two vital 
personalities is presented in striking and illuminating contrast. 


THe Romantic Poets. By Graham Hough. (Hutchinson’s University 

Library.) New York: Longmans, Green & Co. Pp. 200. $2.40. 

Most of the one-volume treatments of the romantic poets were written 
years ago. Meanwhile critics like Basil Willey, J. L. Lowes, F. L. Lucas, N. 
I. White, C. Grabo, and P. Quennel have studied the major poets. The 
object of The Romantic Poets is to survey the chief poems and a few critical 
documents, incorporating the findings of contemporary critics. 
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Gray and the two generations of Romantic poets in England are presented 
and, however much their life histories and personalities differ, certain 
common ideas and themes emerge from their work: a new secular and 
liberal view of man; a new skepticism about existing society which drove 
imaginative minds into a new communion with nature which never requires 
reforming and into a rediscovery of the Middle Ages where for them natu- 
ralness and freshness could once more be found; and, finally, a new 
subjectivism that sprang from a newly formed conviction that man is 
most a man when alone, whether by himself, or with another, or with 


nature. 


SYMBOLISM AND AMERICAN LITERATURE. By Charles Feidelson, Jr. Chicago: 

University of Chicago Press. Pp. x, 356. $6.50. 

In this study of the theory and practice of symbolism in American litera- 
ture, Mr. Feidelson seeks to establish a new principle of unity and coherence 
for the understanding of the American literary mind. It is the author’s con- 
viction that symbolism was something really new and not immediately deriva- 
tive of European thought and literature. In his opening chapter he high- 
lights the struggles of Hawthorne, Whitman, Melville and Poe to work out 
original solutions to the problems growing out of a new awareness of sym- 
bolic method. After a detailed discussion of the theoretical problem of sym- 
bolism and a historical sketch of symbolism viewed “as a coloration taken 
on by the American literary mind under the pressure of American intellec- 
tual history,” the author focuses his attention on Emerson and Melville as 


the polar figures of the American symbolist movement. The concluding chap- 
ter points out some interesting connections between nineteenth-century Amer- 
ican symbolism and modern literature. 


CouNTER-STATEMENT. By Kenneth Burke. Los Altos, California: Hermes 

Publications. Pp. xvii, 219. $3.50. 

This is the second edition of a major work by one of our most influential 
literary critics. Its paramount concern is a systematic view of the relations 
between Art and Society. To illustrate his theories on style and form and 
audience participation in a work of art, Mr. Burke considers especially such 
writers as Flaubert, Pater, De Gourmont, Mann, and Gide. 

His primary preoccupation—‘“to discuss symbolic motivations and lin- 
guistic action in general”—precludes problems of literary criticism proper. 
However, this book—originally published in 1931—supplies an introduction 
to his later concerns, linguistic structures in their logical, rhetorical, and 
poetic dimensions. Mr. Burke’s general thesis is that “man being the spe- 
cifically language-using animal, an approach to human motivations should 
be made through the analysis of language.” The entire project is rooted in 
“the Aristotelian notion of poetry as cathartic.” 

In keeping with this purpose, he devotes the latter half of his book to a 
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lexicon designed as a “codification, amplification, and correction” of his 
previous theoretic essays. 

Rich in ideas, penetrating in insights, brilliant in style, this much-heralded 
book on critical theory and aesthetic judgment is as stimulatingly provocative 
and meaningful today as when first issued. 


A History or Estuetics. By Katharine Gilbert and Helmut Kuhn. Bloom. 
ington, Indiana: Indiana University Press. Pp. xxi, 613. $7.50. 

A monumental classic in the field of aesthetics, this revised and enlarged 
edition is a unique and comprehensive volume that intends a complete sur- 
vey of the development of Western thought in aesthetics and the philosophy 
of art. 

It is designed primarily for “those curious souls who are possessed with 
a more than common desire to know what aesthetic terms mean.” It aims 
to lead these thirsting souls to the fountainhead and not the water pitchers. 
Its aim and design are superbly achieved. 

The historical dynamism of Beauty and Art is judiciously traced from 
Pythagoras and the Sophists’ “ancient quarrel of poetry and philosophy” 
to contemporary practitioners’ philosophy of art. 

Well-documented, handsomely printed, elegantly written, this erudite 
masterpiece is indispensable for any student of aesthetics. The chapters on 
German thinkers are extremely helpful to the English-reading students. The 
final chapter brings the book up to date and completes the treatment of 
aesthetics by philosophers, poets, and artists. The choice selection of supple- 
mentary reading at the end of each chapter enhances immeasurably the 


value of this magnificent volume. 


THe Prosiems oF Agstuetics. A Book of Readings. Edited by Eliseo Vivas 
and Murray Krieger. New York: Rinehart & Co., Inc. Pp. xiii, 639. $6.00. 
This is a collection of intelligently appreciative essays by representative 

scholars of the major philosophic schools “about the central and heterogene- 

ous problems which seemed to the senior editor to constitute the discipline 

of aesthetics. It represents an analytic conception of what aesthetics is, a 

definition of the criteria in terms of which aesthetic theories may be 

measured.” 

It is not merely an anthology for university students or a textbook for 
their professors. It is a “Book of Readings” for any pupil of aesthetics, a 
compilation of quality thinking and refined writing that combines the theo- 
retical and the practical as it encompasses the fine arts from The Discipline 
of Aesthetics to The Functions of Art. 

The editors’ preferred systematic approach—organized in terms of prob- 
lems, for “aesthetics is an empirical discipline”—is selected “to develop the 
student’s skill in dealing with the perplexities which he comes up against 
when he reflects seriously—or, in other words, theoretically—on the phe- 
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nomenon of beauty and art.” The essays offer a few typical discussions of 
each problem from philosophically contrasting points of view. An illumi- 


nating introductory essay by the editors previews each of the seven major 
sections of this volume. 

The editors can be justly proud of the admirable accomplishment of a 
well-defined goal. 


CHRISTIAN FAITH AND THE ScrentiFic Attitupe. By W. A. Whitehouse. 

New York: Philosophical Library. Pp. 147. $3.75. 

The author of this book is a Reader in Divinity at the University of 
Durham whose previous scientific training guarantees a respect for the scien- 
tific outlook. He sees the conflict between science and Christianity as essen- 
tially a psychological one. The scientific attitude tends to prejudice the scien- 
tist against the arguments used in defense of Christianity. The theologian, 
in turn, is often most insensitive to the susceptibilities of the scientific mind. 
While rejecting any simplicistic solution that would compromise either sci- 
ence or Christianity, the author urges that Christians become more scien- 
tifically minded, and that scientists have a greater respect for the integrity 
of Christian thinking. In the body of the book the author develops the funda- 
mental doctrines of Christianity in a way he feels should persuade scientists 
that theological thinking is concerned with truth. His approach to theology 
is quite orthodox, with Barthian leanings. 
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SciENTIFIC EXPLANATION. By Richard Bevan Braithwaite. New York: 

Cambridge University Press. Pp. xii, 376. $8.00. 

The book is based upon the Tarner Lectures given by the author in 1946. 
Its primary purpose is to examine the logical features common to all the 
sciences, The first four chapters are devoted to explaining the parts played 
by mathematical reasoning and by theoretical concepts and “models” in the 
organization of a scientific theory. Probability statements, their meaning 
and the role they play in science, form the theme of the next three chap- 
ters. The justification of induction and the status of natural and of causal 
laws are discussed in two chapters; the final two connect together the various 
ways in which explanations are provided by science. The author’s original 
ideas center around the accounts of probability as used within a science, 
of the relation between scientific theories and “models” for them, and of 
teleological explanation. Of special importance to teachers are the simple 
examples specially constructed to display, without irrelevances, the logically 
significant features of the sciences. 


PHILOSOPHICAL STupIEs IN HONOR OF THE VERY REVEREND IGNATIUS SMITH, 
O.P. Edited by John K. Ryan. Westminster, Md.: The Newman Press. 
Pp. x, 316. $5.00. 

In the introduction to this volume, the Rt. Reverend Msgr. John K. Ryan 
sketches the career of Father Smith as educator and writer. Sixteen essays 
that range over a wide field of topics are a worthy testimonial to the dean of 
the School of Philosophy at the Catholic University of America. They in- 
clude a study of the analogical nature of oneness by Rudolf Allers, an analy- 
sis of the paradoxical revival of Max Scheler’s philosophy in postwar Ger- 
many, by James Collins, a discussion of the unity of scientific and dialectical 
knowledge by the Most Reverend Joseph M. Marling. 


EARLY JESUITICA IN AMERICA 
PART Il 


THE FOLLOWING Lists form the second and concluding part of a 
catalogue of Fordham University Library’s holdings of early Jesu- 
itica. With their publication we repeat the hope that other libraries 
and scholars will offer their collaboration toward the idea of mak- 
ing available for research a complete catalogue of all such holdings 
in this country. The lists published in our last issue comprised the 
dates: A. To 1600, B. 1601-1650. 





EARLY JESUITICA 


ForDHAM JEsUITICA COLLECTION 
C. 1651-1700 


. ADAM (John). Le triomphe de la trés-sainte Evcharistie. Bordeaux, 
1672. 8vo. 

. ALFORD (Michael). Fides regia Britannica sive annales ecclesiae 
Britannicae. 4 vols. Liége, 1663. fol. 

. ARCHDEKIN (Richard). Theologia tripartita universa, 3 vols. (in 
1). Dillingen, 1694. fol. 

. AVENDANO y EZTENAGA (Michael de). De divina scientia et 
praedestinatione. 2 vols. (in 1). fol. The Fordham copy lacks a title 
page. Sommervogel cites only one edition, in three volumes: San Sebas- 
tian, 1674. The Fordham copy does not seem to correspond to Som- 
mervogel’s exemplar. 

. AVEROULT (Anthony d’). Flores exemplorum . . . . sive catechismus 
historialis. 4 vols. (in 1). Cologne, 1656. 4to. 

. BEATI (Gabriel). Quvaestiones morales selectiores. 2 vols. (in 1). 
Rome, 1663. 4to. 

. BECANUS (William). /dyllia et elegiae. Antwerp, 1655, 12mo. Ist. 
edition. Bound with #131. 

. BELLARMINE (Robert). Explanatio in Psalmos. Paris, 1664. 4to. 

same. Lyons, 1682. 4to. 
[Bellarmine]. King James his apology for the Oath of Allegiance and 
Supremacy; against the two Breves of Pope Paulus Quintus and the 
late letter of Cardinal Bellarmine to G. Blackwel the Archpriest. Lon- 
don, 1660. 12mo. 

The notes of the Church, as laid down by Cardinal Bellarmin; 
examined and confuted. London, 1688. 4to. 

. BLANC (Thomas le). Psalmorum Davidicorum analysis. 6 vols. 
Cologne, 1679-1682. fol. 

same. 6 vols. Cologne, 1695-1698. fol. 

. BOSCHET (Anthony). Le parfait missionnaire ou la vie du R. P. 
Julien Maunoir de la Compagnie de Jésus. Paris, 1697. 12mo. 

. BOUHOURS (Dominic). The life of St. Ignatius, founder of the 
Society of Jesus. London, 1686. 8vo. Translated from French. 

same. 

. BRUNNER (Andrew). Fasti Mariani cum divorvm elogiis in singvlos 
anni dies distribvtis. Lyons, 1652. 18° 

same. Antwerp, 1663. 24° 

. BUSEE (John). Viridarium Christianarum virtutum. 2 vols. Paris, 

1669. 8vo. 
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20. 
21. 
22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 
28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


32. 


33. 


34. 
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BUSEMBAUM (Herman). Medvlla theologiae moralis. Venice, 1654. 
8vo. Title page varies slightly from exemplar cited by Sommervogel. 
BUSSIERES (John de). See #98. 

COLOMBIERE (Claude de la). Sermons préchez devant son altesse 
roiale Madame la Duchesse d’Y ork. Lyons, 1687. 8vo. Vol. II (of 4). 
Final leaf of text is missing. 

[Confucius]. Confucius, Sinarum, philosophus, sive scientia Sinensis 
Latine exposita. Paris, 1687. fol. The work of four Jesuits: Prosper 
Intorcetta, Christian Herdtrich, Francis Rougemont, Philip Couplet. 
The appendices, with separate title page and separate pagination, are 
by Couplet. 

CRASSET (John). La véritable dévotion envers la S. Vierge établie 
et défendue. 2 vols. (in 1). Paris, 1679. 4to. 1st edition. 

DANIEL (Gabriel). Réponse aux lettres provinciales de L. de Mon- 
talte ou entretiens de Cléandre et d’Eudoxe. Cologne (for Rouen), 
1696. 12mo. Differs slightly from Sommervogel’s exemplar. 
DECHAMPS (Stephen). De haeresi lanseniana ab apostolica sede 
merito proscripta libri tres. Paris, 1654. fol. 

DIRRHAIMER (Ulrich). See #117. 

DREXEL (Jerome). Rhetorica caelestis seu attente precandi scientia. 
Antwerp, 1651. 16°. 

ENGELGRAVE (Henry). Caelum empyrevm in festa et gesta sanc- 
torum per annum. 2 vols. Cologne, 1666-1670. fol. Sommervogel 
lists no edition under this exact title. He cites a Cologne edition, 1670, 
in two parts, but no edition of Part I earlier than 1668. The colophon 
of Part I of the Fordham copy is dated 1668. The edition of 1668 
cited by Sommervogel is a quarto. 

ESPARZA ARTIEDA (Martin de). Cursvs theologicvs, in decem li- 
bros & duos tomos distributus. 2 vols. Lyons, 1666. fol. 

[Fisher, John (pseudonym of John Percy) ]. A relation of the con- 
ference between William Laud, late Lord Arch-bishop of Canterbury 
and Mr. Fisher the Jesuit. London, 1686. fol. 

GARNIER (John), ed. Marii Mercatoris S. Augustino aequalis opera. 
2 vols. (in 1). Paris, 1673. fol. 

GAUTRUCHE (Pierre). L’histoire sainte, avec l'explication des points 
controversez de la religion. 4 vols. Paris, 1700. 12mo. Sommervogel 
dates this work 1702. All four volumes in the Fordham set are dated 


1700. 
GOBAT (George). Alphabetvm commvnicantivm. Munich, 1662. 


12mo. Bound with #37. 
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Alphabetum matrimoniale. 2 vols. (in 1). Constance, 1665. 


35. 


36. 


37. 


38. 


12mo. 
Alphabetum sacrificantivm. Munich, 1663. 12mo. Bound with 


#37. 

Clypevs alphabeticvs id est clypeus clementium judicum. 
Munich, 1662. 12mo. 

Experientiae theologicae sive experimentalis theologia. Munich, 
1669. fol. 


. GRUMSEL (William). Bellum occultvm hoc est daemonis hominem 


impugnantis artes, et hominis daemonem expugnantis partes . . . Ac 
cessit Liber Epigrammatum. Liége, 1668. 12mo. The epigrams are 
lacking. 


. GUILLORE (Francis). Conférences spirituelles pour bien aimer Jésus. 


Lyons, 1697. :2mo. Vol. II (of 2). 


same. 


. HARDOUIN (John). Chronologiae ex nummis antiquis restitutae 


specimen primum: numismata saeculi Constantiniani. Paris, 1697. 4to. 


. HAUNOLD (Christopher). Controversiarvm de justitia et jure pri- 


vatorum vniverso nova et theorica methodo. 4 vols. (in 2). Ingolstadt, 
1671-1672. fol. 

Jurisprudentiae judiciariae bipartitae tomvs prior. Jurispru- 
dentiae . . . tomvs posterior. 2 vols. (in 1). Ingolstadt, 1674. fol. 
Forms Vols. V-VI of #43. 


. HAYNEUFVE (Julian). Méditations povr le temps des exercices qvi 


se font dans la retraite des hvict iours. Paris, 1655. 4to. 


. HESER (George). Psalmi Davidis regis centum et quinquaginta. 


Juxta sensum literalem explanati. Ingolstadt, 1678. 8vo. Not in Som- 
mervogel. 


. HOSSCHE (Sidronius de). Elegiarvm libri sex. Antwerp, 1656. 8vo. 


Edited by James vander Walle, S.J. Includes Otho van Zyll, Came- 
racum obsidione liberatvm. Bound with #131. 


. HUGO (Herman). Pia desideria tribvs libris comprehensa. Antwerp, 


1676. 12mo. Title-page differs slightly from exemplar cited by Som- 
mervogel. 


. KIRCHER (Athanasius). China monumentis qua sacris qua profanis, 


nec non variis naturae & artis spectaculis, aliarumque rerum memo- 
rabilium argumentis illustrata. Amsterdam, 1667. fol. 
same. 


. —— Diatribe. De prodigiosis crucibus. Rome, 1661. 8vo. 
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Latium. Id est, nova & parallela Latii tum veteris tum novi 
descriptio. Amsterdam, 1671. fol. 

Magneticum naturae regnum sive disceptatio physiologica. 
Amsterdam, n.d. 12mo. Approbatio is dated 1667. 

Mundus subterraneus. 2 vols. (in 1). Amsterdam, 1665-1668. 
fol. Sommervogel dates the whole work 1665. The Fordham copy is 
dated: I, 1668; Ii, 1665. 

Pantometrum Kircherianum, hoc est, instrumentum geometri- 
cum novum. Wurzburg, 1660. 4to. Ist edition. 

Phonurgia nova. Kempten, 1673. fol. 

Turris Babel, sive Archontologia. Amsterdam, 1679. fol. 
[Kircher]. Romani Collegii Societatis Jesu Musaeum celeberrimum. 
Amsterdam, 1678. fol. First catalogue of the Museum begun by Kircher. 
Bound with #57. 

An Embassy from the East-India Company of the United 
Provinces, to the Grand Tartar Cham Emperor of China. 2 vols. Lon- 
don, 1671-1673. fol. “With an Appendix of several remarks taken out 
of Father Athanasius Kircher.” 

. KUEMMET (Gaspar). Schola Hebraica. Wurzburg, 1688. 8vo. 
. LAPIDE (Cornelius a). Commentaria in Acta Apostolorum. Lyons, 
1689. fol. 

Commentaria in Apocalypsin. Lyons, 1689. fol. 

Commentarii in IV Evangelia, 2 vols. (in 1). Lyons, 1681. fol. 
Not in Sommervogel. 

. LAYMAN (Paul). Jus canonicum, 2 vols. Dillingen, 1666-1673. 4to. 
Theologia moralis, 2 vols. (in 1). Bamberg, 1677. fol. 

+. same. Lyons, 1681. fol. 

. LINGENDES (Claude de). Concionvm in qvadragesimam [tomvs 
primvs, etc.]. 3 vols. Paris, 1661-1665. 4to. 

. LOHNER (Tobias). Auctarium amplissimum bibliothecae manualis 
concionatoriae. Dillingen 1691. fol. 

Instructio practica quarta pastorum continens doctrinas, Dillin- 
gen, 1678. 8vo. 

Instructio practica quinta de confessionibus. Dillingen, 1679. 


8vo. 


- Instructio practica octava institutiones theologiae mysticae. 
Dillingen, 1680. 8vo. 
Instructionis practicae octavae pars secunda divisiones varias. 
Augsburg and Dillingen, 1696. 8vo. 
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Instructio practica nona de sacerdotii origine & praestantia. 
Dillingen, 1700. 8vo. 
Compendium ritualis pro administratione sacramentorum. Dil- 
lingen, 1698. 8vo. Bound with #73 (as usual). 
Instructio decima succinctam doctrinarum csceticarum summam 
comprehendens. Dillingen, 1696. 8vo. Not in Sommervogel. 
. MAIMBOURG (Louis). Les histoires. 10 vols. (of 11). Paris, 1686. 
4to. Vols. I-IX, XI. 
Histoire de larianisme. 2 vols. Paris, 1686. 4to. Extra copy 
of Vols. I-II of #76. 
Histoire de ('hérésie des Iconoclastes. Paris, 1686. 4to. Extra 
copy of Vol. III of #76. 
Histoire du schisme des Grecs. Paris, 1686, 4to. Extra copy of 
Vol. IV of #76. 
Histoire de la ligue. Paris, 1686. 4to. Extra copy of Vol. XI 
of #76. 
same. Paris, 1683. 4to. 
Histoire de Luthéranisme. 2 vols. Paris, 1680. 12mo. 
Histoire des croisades. 2 vols. Paris, 1675-1676. 4to. 
The history of the crusade. London, 1685. fol. Translated 
from French by John Nelson. 
Histoire du Calvinisme. Paris, 1682. 4to. 
Histoire du pontificat de saint Léon le Grand. Paris, 1687. 4to. 
MAJOR (John). Magnum speculum exemplorvm. Cologne, 1653. 
Ato. 
. same. 
. MANCINUS (Leopold). Passio D.N. Jesu Christi nov-antiqua. Munich, 
1663. fol. 
. MARIANA (Juan). The general history of Spain. London, 1699, fol. 
Translated by John Stevens. 
. MASEN (James). Dux viae ad vitam puram, piam, perfectam, per 
Exercitia Spiritualia. Tréves, 1667. 8vo. 
. MENDO (Andrew). Statera opinionvm benignarvm in controversiis 
moralibus. Lyons, 1666. fol. 
. NADASI (John). Annales mariani Societatis lesv ab anno 1521 vsque 
ad tempora hodierna. Rome, 1658. 4to. 
Annus caelestis Jesu regi et Mariae reginae. Cologne, 1700. 
12mo. Parts I and II (of 4). 
same. Cologne, 1686. 12mo. Parts III and IV. Bound with #94. 
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. NOUET (James). La présence du lésvs-Christ dans le trés saint sac- 
rement, Paris, 1667. 8vo. 
Lettre dv P. Novet lésvite, a Monsievr Clavde, Ministre de 
Charenton. Paris, 1668. 8vo. Bound with #96. 
. OLIVA (John Paul). Joannis Pavli Olivae .. . conciones. 2 vols. (in 
1). Lyons, 1664-1665. 4to. Translated from Italian by John de Bus- 
sieres, S.J. 
[Palafox y Mendoza]. Histoire de Dom Jean de Palafox, Evéque 
d’Angelopolis & depuis d’Osme. Et des differens qu’il a eus avec les 
P.P. Jésuites. n.p., 1690. 12mo. 
[Papebroch, Daniel]. Debita Papebrochiana. Cologne, 1688. 8vo. 
R.P. Papebrochius Jesuita historicus coniecturalis bombardi- 
zans in Actis Sanctorum. Salzburg, 1688. 8vo. Bound with #100. 
Epistola injormatoria ad Societatem Jesu super erroribus Pape- 
brochianis sive Hercules Commodianus Joannes Launoyus Constantien- 
sis repulsus ab Adm. R.P. Theophylo Raynaudo ejusdem Societatis. 
Liége, 1688. 8vo. Bound with #100. 
PELLIZZARI (Francis). Tractatio de monialibvs. Venice, 1690. 4to. 
. PIRHING (Ernric). Jus canonicum in V. libros decretalium dis- 
tributum. 5 vols. (in 4). Dillingen, 1674-1678. fol. 1st edition. 
POUSSINES (Peter). Catena Graecorvm patrum in Evangelivm 
secundum Marcvm. Rome, 1673. fol. 
. PUENTE (Luis de la). Abbrégé trés-accomply de tovtes les médita- 
tions des mystéres de la foy. Paris, 1662. 8vo. Translated from Latin 
version of the Spanish original. 
. RAPIN (René). Carminum tomus primus. Carminum tomus secundus. 
2 vols. (in 1). Paris, 1681. 8vo. 
. RAYNAUD (Théophile). Opera omnia. 20 vols. 1665-1669. fol. Vols. 
I-XIX published at Lyons; Vol. XX published at Cracow. 
3 See #102. 
. RHODES (George de). Dispvtationvm theologiae scholasticae tomvs 
prior, 2 vols. (in 1). Lyons, 1671. fol. Vol. II lacks a title-page. 
. RICHARD (Francis). Relation de ce quvi s’est passé de plvs re- 
marqvable a Sant-Erini isle de l'archipel. Paris, 1657. 8vo. 
. SAINT-JURE (Jean-Baptiste). Méditations sur les plus grandes & plus 
importantes véritez de la foy. Paris, 1662. 8vo. Vol. I (of 2). 
. SANCHEZ (Thomas). Consilia sev opvscvla moralia. 2 vols. Lyons, 
1655. fol. 
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114. 
115. 


116. 


117. 


118. 


same. 2 vols. (in 1). Lyons, 1681. fol. 

SCHWERTFER (Wenceslas). Consilia et indvstriae spirituales ad 
salvtem secvrivs conseqvendam. Cologne, 1678. fol. 

SEGNERI (Paul). Jl Cristiano instruito nella sua legge ragionamenti 
morali. 3 vols. (in 1). Venice, 1687. 4to. 

R.P. Pavli Segneri e Societate Jesu, qvadraginta sermones. 
Antwerp, 1695. 4to. Translated from Italian by Ulrich Dirrhaimer, S.J. 
SIRMOND (James). Appendix to Bartholomew Carranza, Summa 
omnivm conciliorum et pontificum. Rouen, 1655. 8vo. 

[Societas Jesu]. Bullae Decreta Canones Ordinationes Instructiones 
Epistolae etc. qvae instituti Societatis Jesu, impressioni Antverpiensi 
accesserunt ab anno 1636. Antwerp, 1665, 8vo. See #B-119. 


. STENGEL (George). Ova paschalia sacro emblemate inscripta de- 


scriptaque. Ingolstadt, 1672. 8vo. 


. STRADA (Famian). De bello Belgico decas prima. Rome, 1653. 12mo. 


Eloquentia bipartita. 2 vols. (in 1). Amsterdam, 1658, 12mo. 


. SUAREZ (Francis). De divina gratia. Lyons, 1651. fol. Vol. II. 


Tractatvs theologicvs de vera intelligentia avxilii efficacis. 
Lyons, 1655. fol. 

Defensio fidei Catholicae et apostolicae adversvs Anglicanae 
sectae errores. Mainz, 1655. fol. 
NOTE: #123-125 are uniform with B-125 to B-137. All of these vol- 
umes are catalogued in the Fordham Collection as Suarez, [Opera 
Omnia]. 

Tractatus de legibus ac Deo legislatore. Lyons, 1679. fol. 


. TACHARD (Guy). Voyage de Siam des Péres Jésvites. Amsterdam, 


1688. 8vo. 


. TRAUTT (Christopher). Aula sancti sanctorum. 2 vols. (in 1). 


Bamberg, 1692. fol. 


. VIEIRA (Anthony). Sermoens, 15 vols. Lisbon, 1679-1748. 4to. 


VIGER (Francis). De praecipuis Graecae dictionis idiotismis. Leyden, 
1680. 12mo. 


31. WALLE (James vander). Poematvm libri novem. Antwerp, 1656. 


12mo. Ist edition. 
[Xavier, Francis]. Saint Francois Xavier illustre protecteur contre la 


peste. Brussels, 1668. 12mo. 


3. ZYLL (Otho van). See #47. 
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ADDENDA 
A. To 1600 
TORSELLINI (Horace). De vita Francisci Xaverii . . . libri sex. 


Liége, 1597. 8vo. 
B. 1601-1650 


97a. PRICE (Thomas). The history of ovr B. Lady of Loreto, [St. Omer], 


112a. 


120a. 


1608. 12mo. Translated from the Latin of Horace Torsellini, S.J.: 
Lauretanae historiae libri quinque: first published Rome, 1597. 
SARBIEWSKI (Mathias). Lyricorvm libri IV. epodon lib. vnvs alterq. 
epigrammatum. Antwerp, 1632. 4to. 

SOLIER (Francis). Trois trés-excellentes prédications prononcées av 
iovr et feste de la béatification dv glorievx patriarche le bien-heureux 
Ignace fondateur de la Compagnie de lésvs. Poitiers, 1611. 8vo. Trans- 
lated by Solier from the Spanish. 


. SUCQUET (Anthony). Via vitae aeternae iconibus illustrata per 


Boétium a Bolswert. Antwerp, 1625. 8vo. 


. TORSELLINI (Horace). See #97a. 
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others (Pp. vii, 178, $3.00); Book of 
Pp. xiv, 319, $5.75); The Spirituality of 


(Pp. xvii, 142, $2.75). 
Noonday Press: Aesthetic, by Benedetto Croce (Pp. xxx, 503, $6.50). 


W. W. Norton & Co. Inc.: The Interpersonal 
Sullivan (Pp. xviii, 393, $5.00). 


Oy th, Shoes Ricaaor a. sind. Ok: 

Prentice-Hall, Inc.: The Chieftain, by Robert Payne (Pp. vii, 312, $3.50); The Angry 
Angel, by Lajos Zilahy (Pp. 375, $3.95); The Florentine, by Carl J. Spinatelli (Pp. 
viii, 404, $3.95). 

Presbyterian and Reformed Publishing Co.: Christianity and Existentialism, by J. M. 


Spier (Pp. xix, 140, $3.00). 
Rinehart & Co.: ee a a Geist and T. mann Rape bg d capa 


University of Nebraska Press: Aubrey De Vere: Victorian Observer, 
Paraclita Reilly (Pp. 213, $4.00), 
University of Notre Dame Press: Soviet Imperialism: Its Origins and T. 
W. Gurian (Pp. vii, 166, $3.75); Pan-Slavism, by Hans Kohn (Pp. ix, 
University of Pennsylvania Press: The Cultural Migration, by Franz L. Neumann and 


others (Pp. 156, $3.00), 


H. Quint (Pp. ix, 409, $6.00). 

University of Wisconsin Press: America First, by Wayne S. Cole (Pp. xi, 305, $3.50). 

Ives Washburn, Inc.: The Human Kind, by Alexander Baron (Pp. 187, $2.75). 

Woodstock College Press: Conventional Logic and Modern Logic, by Joseph T. Clark, 
SJ. (Pp. vii, 109). 

Yale University Press: The Origin and Goal of History, by Karl Jaspers (Pp. xvi, 294, 
$4.00) ; Swift's Rhetorical Art, by Martin Price (Pp. viii, 117, $3.75); Shakespeare's 
Pronunciation, by Helge Kokeritz (Pp. xv, 516, $7.50); The Composition of Shake- 
speare’s Plays, by Albert Feuillerat (Pp. viii, 340, $5.00). 
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recent issues of 
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RITICS and Criticism of Paut CraupeL, Francois Mauriac, 
Gerarp Maney Hopkins (complete bibliographical essays) . 


A History of Protestant Parochial Schools; Analytical Articles on the 
present crisis of Freedom and Education. 


Important literary articles by W. H. Aupen, W. K. Wimsatt, R. P. 
Biackmur, ELizaABETH SEWELL, Marx ScHorer, Maxicoitm Ross, 
Francis Fercusson, H. M. McLunan. 


Summarizing studies of the present position of the Catholic Church in 
the United States, France and Brazil. 


The writings of Jacques Maritain, Luic: Sturzo, JoHN CourTNEY 
Murray. 


Annual Reviews of the whole field of philosophy for the last three years; 
the state of Christian philosophy in Italy; the relation of philosophy to 
freedom, history and society; the question of unity and diversity in 
metaphysics. 


Current analyses of psychoanalysis and its relation to Catholicism. 


Social and political studies on the Welfare State, Political Maturity and 
Immaturity in the U. S.; The White Collar Worker, Responsibilities of 
Catholic Sociologists, the Church and the Democratic State, the Labor 
Encyclicals Today. 





